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MY STATION AND ITS DUTIES.* 


In taking this opportunity, which your committee has given 
me, of addressing the London Ethical Society, in the honor- 
able but gravely responsible position of their president, I have 
thought that I could best fulfil the duties of my station by 
laying before you one or two difficulties which have occurred 
to my mind, in thinking how we are to realize the declared 
aims of our society on the basis of its declared principles. I 
hope, indeed, not merely to put forward difficulties, but to offer 
at least a partial solution of them; but I am conscious that it 
is easier to raise questions than to settle them, and that there 
is a danger lest the effect of my remarks may be to repel 
some minds from the study that we are combined to promote. 
Still, after anxious thought, I have determined to face this 
danger. For I do not think we ought to conceal from our- 
selves that the task we have proposed to our society is one 
of which the complete accomplishment is likely to be very 
difficult. Indeed, were it otherwise, it would hardly have been 
left for us to accomplish. 

I will begin by explaining that the difficulties of which I 
am to speak only affect a part of the aims and work of our 
society; there is another part—and a most important part— 





* An address delivered to the London Ethical Society on April 23, 1893. 
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which they do not affect. The first and most comprehensive 
of the aims that we have stated is 


‘*to assist individual and social efforts after right living.” 


Now, what are the obstacles to right living? Why does not 
each of us completely fulfil the duties of his station? 

First, I put aside such obstacles as may seem to lie in 
external circumstances and material conditions. I do not 
mean that such circumstances and conditions may not cause 
the gravest hinderances to right living, which a society like 
ours should make the most earnest efforts to remove. But 
important as it is to diminish these hinderances, it is no less 
important for an ethical society to lay stress on the old truth, 
—sometimes apt to be overlooked in ardent efforts for eco- 
nomic improvement,—that it is possible to act rightly under 
any material conditions. On this point, I need hardly say 
that there is an overwhelming agreement among moralists. 
The ancient thinkers went too far, no doubt, in saying that a 
perfectly wise and good man would be perfectly happy in the 
extremest tortures. We moderns cannot go so far as that; 
but we must still maintain, as a cardinal and essential ethical 
truth, that a perfectly wise and good man could behave rightly 
even under these painful conditions. In short, the immediate 
obstacles to right conduct, however they may be caused, lie in 
our minds and hearts, not in our circumstances. 

Looking closer at these obstacles, we find that they lie partly 
in the state of our intellect, partly in the state of our desires and 
will. Partly we know our duty imperfectly, partly our motives 
for acting up to what we know are not strong enough to pre- 
vail over our inclination to do something else. The two kinds 
of obstacles are essentially different, and must be dealt with 
by different methods ; each method has its own problems, and 
the problems require very different treatment. In what I am 
to say to-day, I shall treat mainly of the intellectual obstacles, 
—the imperfection of knowledge. But before I proceed to 
this, I will illustrate the manner in which the two obstacles 
are combined by recalling an anecdote from the early history 
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of ethics. It is told of Socrates that he once met a profes- 
sional teacher of Wisdom, who informed him that he had 
discovered the true definition of Justice. ‘“ Indeed,” said Soc- 
rates, “that is a splendid discovery. Now we shall have no 
more contests in the law-courts, and nations will not have to 
go to war any more. Every one will have his rights and there 
will be no more wrongs.” 

Now, the first impression that this remark makes on us is 
that Socrates is speaking ironically, as no doubt he partly is. 
We know that men and nations continually commit injustice 
knowingly ; we remember the old fable of the wolf and the 
lamb,—where the wolf pleads his own cause, and then pro- 
nounces and immediately executes sentence of capital punish- 
ment on the weaker animal,—and we surmise that the practical 
result of this famous debate would not have been altered by 
our supplying the wolf with the clearest possible formula of 
justice ; the argument might have been cut short, but it would 
have been all the same in the end to the lamb. 

But let us look at the matter again, and we shall see that 
the master’s meaning is not entirely ironical. Let us suppose 
that our notion of justice suddenly became so clear that in 
every conflict that is now going on between individuals and 
classes and nations, every instructed person could at once see 
what justice required with the same absolute certainty and 
exactness as a mathematician can now see the answer to a 
problem in arithmetic; so that if might anywhere overbore 
right, it would have to be mere naked brutal force, without a 
rag of moral excuse to hide its nakedness; suppose this, 
and I think we see at once that though all the injustice in the 
world would not come to an end,—since there is a good deal 
of the wolf still left in man,—yet undoubtedly there would 
be much less injustice; we should still want policemen and 
soldiers, but we should have much less occasion for their 
services. 

Now, let us make a different supposition : let us suppose the 
state of our knowledge about justice unchanged, but all the 
obstacles on the side of motive removed; let us suppose that 
men’s ideas of their rights are still as confused and conflicting 
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as they are now, but that every one is filled with a predomi- 
nant desire to realize justice strong enough to prevail over 
every opposing inclination. Here again we must admit that 
we should not thus get rid of injustice altogether. I am 
afraid that it would still be true, as the poet says, that 


New and old, disastrous feud, 
Must ever shock like armed foes, 


and we might have serious and even sanguinary conflicts be- 
tween nations and parties, conscientiously inscribing on their 
banners conflicting principles of Right. But though uninten- 
tional injustice of the gravest kind might still be done, what 
a relief it would be to humanity to have got rid of all intended 
wrong; and how much nobler, less exasperating, more chiv- 
alrous would be the conflicts that still had to go on, if each 
combatant knew that his adversary was fighting with perfect 
rectitude of purpose. 

I have laid stress on this comparison of imaginary improve- 
ments because I think that those who are earnestly con- 
cerned for the moral amelioration of themselves and others, 
are often apt to attend too exclusively to one or other of 
the two sets of obstacles that I have distinguished. They 
are either impressed with the evils of moral ignorance, and 
think that if any one really £vew what the good life was, he 
must live it; or, what is more common, they are too ex- 
clusively occupied with the defects of desire and will, and in- 
clined to say that any one knows his duty well enough if he 
would only act up to his knowledge. Now, I hope we shall 
agree that an ethical society worthy of the name must aim at 
removing both kinds of defects; success in both endeavors is 
necessary for the complete accomplishment of our task; but 
as success in either is difficult, it may encourage us somewhat 
to think how much would be gained by success in only one 
of these endeavors, even if the other is supposed to fail alto- 
gether. In the education of the young and in the practical 
work of our society the aim of developing the motives to 
right action, of intensifying the desire for the good life, must 
always be prominent. This endeavor has its own difficulties 
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and dangers of failure, and I do not propose to deal with them 
to-day. But before I pass on to my special subject,—the 
other endeavors of removing the defects of moral knowledge, 
—may I say one thing, out of my observation of human life, 
as to the endeavor I leave on one side. Though the gift of 
inspiring enthusiasm for duty and virtue is like other gifts, 
very unequally distributed among well-meaning persons, I do 
not believe that any one who has himself an ardent love of 
goodness ever failed entirely to communicate it to others. He 
may fail in his particular aims, he may use ill-devised methods, 
meet with inexplicable disappointments, make mistakes which 
cause him bitter regret ; but we shall find that after all, though 
the methods may have failed, the man has succeeded; some- 
where, somehow, in some valuable degree, he has—if I may use 
an old classical image—handed on the torch of his own ardor 
to others who will run the race for the prize of virtue. 

We are agreed, then, that much may be done if we simply 
take the current ideal of what is right and earnestly endeavor 
to develop a desire to realize it in ourselves and others. But 
this is not the whole of our aim. We are conscious of defects 
in this current ideal, and it is impossible for us really to care 
for it and at the same time to sit down content with these 
defects. Hence we state it as our second aim 


‘to free the current ideal of what is right from all that is merely traditional and 


self-contradictory, and thus to widen and perfect it.” 


With this view we invite all our members 


“to assist in constructing a Theory or Science of Right, which, starting with 
the reality and validity of moral distinctions, shall explain their mental and 
social origin, and connect them in a logical system of thought.” 


It is to the difficulties involved in the task thus defined that 
my thoughts have chiefly turned in meditating what I was to 
say to you to-day. 

I think that no instructed person can regard it as other than 
arduous. Speaking broadly, what we propose to do is what 
ancient thinkers had been trying to do for many centuries, 
before the Christian churches monopolized the work of moral- 
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izing mankind in this quarter of the globe; and it is also what 
a long line of modern thinkers have been trying to do for 
several centuries more, since independent ethical thought re- 
vived in Europe, after the long medizval period of submission 
to ecclesiastical authority. 

Yet the phrase we use—“ assist in constructing”—implies 
that after all these efforts the construction yet remains to be 
effected. We must, then, hardly be surprised if we do not 
find it easy. 

Still there is a Greek proverb that says “the fine things are 
difficult,” and I by no means wish to say a word to dissuade 
any one from devoting his energies to so noble a cause, espe- 
cially since a large part of my own life has been spent in 
working for this end. 

And in order that I may be as little discouraging as possi- 
ble, I will begin with a difficulty which seems to me suffi- 
ciently important to be worth discussing, but which I hope to 
be able to remove completely. 

At first sight it might seem as if the task that we have 
undertaken—the task of “explaining the mental and social 
origin of moral distinctions, and connecting them in a logical 
system of thought”—was one that could only be carried out 
by experts,—z.¢., by persons who have gone through a thor- 
ough training in psychology, sociology, and logic,—in short, 
by philosophers. But the plan on which our society has been 
framed—and I believe the same is true of all other ethical 
societies which have been founded—invites the co-operation 
of all thoughtful persons who sympathize with its principles 
and aims, whether they are experts in psychology and soci- 
ology or not. And if our movement succeeds, the element 
of non-experts is evidently likely largely to outnumber the 
experts, unless the philosophers of the community shall in- 
crease in number more than is to be expected, or perhaps even 
desired. 

The difficulty then arises, can this unphilosophic majority 
really aid in the task of constructing a Theory of Right 
which shall eliminate error and contradiction from current 
morality, reduce all valid moral perceptions and judgments to 
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their elements or first principles, and present them as connected 
in a logical system of thought? Ought we not, at least, to 
divide and distribute our task more clearly and thoroughly ? 
Does not our invitation at present seem to hand over a work 
of intellectual construction, requiring the highest gifts and the 
completest training, to persons who are not, and who cannot 
be expected to become, duly qualified for the work? Will not 
these untrained builders build with untempered mortar ?” 

I have stated this difficulty plainly, because I at first felt it 
strongly myself, and therefore think that others may have felt 
it. But reflection convinced me that if the ethical societies 
have been right—and I hope experience will show that they 
have been right—in undertaking the noble but arduous task 
they have proposed to themselves, they have also been right 
in adopting the broad and comprehensive basis which they 
adopted. The work cannot be done by philosophers alone: 
because alone they are not likely to have the requisite knowl- 
edge of facts; and because their moral judgment on any par- 
ticular question of duty, even supposing them to have obtained 
all available information as to the particular facts of the case, 
is not to be trusted, unless it is aided, checked, and controlled 
by the moral judgment of persons with less philosophy but 
more special experience. 

First, as I say, the philosopher’s knowledge is likely to be 
inadequate for the accomplishment of our aim. Our aim is 
to frame an ideal of the good life for humanity as a whole, 
and not only for some particular section ; and to do this satis- 
factorily and completely we must have adequate knowledge 
of the conditions of this life in all the bewildering complexity 
and variety in which it is actually being lived. This necessity 
is imposed on us by the modern ethical ideal which our 
Western civilization owes to Christianity: we cannot any 
longer decline—as Aristotle would have declined—to work 
out an ideal of good life for mechanics and tradesmen, because 
such persons are incapable of virtue to any extent worth con- 
sidering. But if we are to frame an ideal of good life for all, 
and to show how a unity of moral spirit and principle may 
manifest itself through the diversity of actions and forbear- 
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ances, efforts and endurances, which the diversity of social 
functions renders necessary,—we can only do this by a com- 
prehensive and varied knowledge of the actual opportunities 
and limitations, the actual needs and temptations, the actually 
constraining customs and habits, desires and fears, of all the 
different species of that “general man” who, as Browning 
says, “receives life in parts to live in a whole.” And this 
knowledge a philosopher—whose personal experience is often 
very limited—cannot adequately attain unless he earnestly 
avails himself of opportunities of learning from the experience 
of men of other callings. 

But, secondly, even supposing him to have used these 
opportunities to the full, the philosopher’s practical judgment 
on particular problems of duty is liable to be untrustworthy, 
unless it is aided and controlled by the practical judgment of 
others who are not philosophers. This may seem to some a 
paradox: it may be thought that so far as a philosopher has 
a sound general theory of right, he must be able to apply it 
to determine the duties of any particular station in life, if he 
has taken due pains to inform himself as to that station and its 
circumstances. And this would doubtless be true if his infor- 
mation could be made complete ; but this it cannot be. He can 
only learn from others the facts which they have consciously 
observed and remembered; but there is an important element 
in the experience of themselves and their predecessors—the 
continuous experience of social generations—which finds no 
place in any statement of facts or reasoned forecast of conse- 
quences that they could furnish ; it is only represented in their 
judgments as to what ought to be done and aimed at. Hence 
it is a common observation that the judgments of practical 
men as to what ought to be done in particular circumstances 
are often far sounder than the reasons they give for them; the 
judgments represent the result of experience unconsciously as 
well as consciously imbibed; the reasons have to be drawn 
from that more limited part of experience which has been 
the subject of conscious observation, information, and memory. 
This is why a moral philosopher, in my opinion, should always 
study with reverent care and patience what I am accustomed 
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to call the Morality of Common Sense. By this I do not 
mean the morality “ of the world,”—z.c., the moral notions and 
judgments of the persons who have no serious concern about 
their moral duty,—who are always perhaps in a majority. Such 
persons, indeed, have a morality, and it is better than their 
actions; they approve rules which they do not carry out and 
admire virtues which they do not imitate. Still, taking the 
morality of the worldly at its best, it would be wasted labor 
to try to construct it into a consistent system of thought; 
what there is in it of wisdom and truth is too much inter- 
mixed with a baser element, resulting from want of singleness 
of heart and aim in those whose thought it represents. What 
the worldly really want—if I may speak of the world that I 
know—is not simply to realize the good life in virtue of its 
supreme work to humanity, but to realize it as much as they 
can while keeping terms with all their appetites and passions, 
their sordid interests and vulgar ambitions. The morality 
that they work out in different ages and countries and different 
sections of society, under the influence of this spirit of com- 
promise, is not without interest for the historian and the soci- 
ologist; but it was not to this mixed stuff that I just now 
referred when I said that the moral philosopher should study 
with reverent and patient care the Morality of Common Sense. 
I referred to the moral judgments—and especially the spon- 
taneous unreflected judgments on particular cases, which are 
sometimes called moral intuitions—of those persons, to be 
found in all walks and stations of life, whose earnest and pre- 
dominant aim is to do their duty; of whom it may be said 


that 
“ Though they slip and fall, 


They do not blind their souls with clay,” 


but after each lapse and failure recover and renew their recti- 
tude of purpose and their sense of the supreme value of 
goodness. Such persons are to be found, not alone or chiefly 
in hermitages and retreats,—if there are still any hermitages 
and retreats,—but in the thick and heat of the struggle of 
active life, in all stations and ranks, in the churches and out- 
side the churches. It is to them we have appealed for aid 
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and sympathy in the great task that we have undertaken; and 
it is to their judgments on the duties of their station, in what- 
ever station they may be found, that the moral philosopher 
should, as I have said, give reverent attention, in order that 
he may be aided and controlled by them in his theoretical 
construction of the Science of Right. 

Perhaps some of my audience may think that in what I 
have just been saying I have been laboring the wrong point ; 
that it needs no argument to show that the moral philosopher, 
if he tries to work out a reasoned theory of duty in which 
all the particular duties of particular stations may find their 
places in one harmonious and coherent system, cannot dis- 
pense with the aid and guidance of the special moral experi- 
ence of practical men; but that what requires to be proved is 
rather that the practical man, who desires earnestly to know 
and fulfil the particular duties of his particular station, has 
any need of the philosopher. And certainly I must admit 
that there is a wide-spread opinion, supported by moralists of 
great repute, that he has hardly any such need; that, as But- 
ler says, “ any plain honest man in almost any circumstances, 
if, before he engages in any course of action, he asks himself, 
‘Is this I am going about right, or is it wrong ?’ would answer 
the question agreeably to truth and virtue.” Or if it be granted 
that such a plain honest man has any need of philosophers, 
it is said to be only to protect him against other philosophers ; 
it is because there are bad philosophers—what we call 
sophists—about, endeavoring to undermine and confuse the 
plain man’s naturally clear notions of duty, that there has 
come to be some need of right-minded thinkers to expose 
the sophistries and dispel the confusions. It is held in short, 
that if any assistance can be obtained from the moral phi- 
losopher by a plain man who is making serious efforts after 
right living, it is not the positive kind of assistance which a 
physician gives to those who consult him for rules of diet, 
but a merely negative assistance, such as the policeman gives 
who warns suspicious characters off the premises. 

This view is so often put forward that I cannot but infer 
that it is really very widely entertained, and that it corre- 
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sponds to the moral experience of many persons; that many 
plain honest men really do think that they always know what 
their duty is,—-at any rate, if they take care not to confuse 
their moral sense by bad philosophy. In my opinion such 
persons are, to some extent, under an illusion, and that they 
really know less than they think. But whether I could con- 
vince them of this, or whether, if I could convince them, it 
would be really for their advantage, are questions which I 
need not now consider, because I think it hardly likely that 
such persons have joined our ethical society in any consider- 
able numbers. For to practical men of this stamp the con- 
struction of a theory or science of right must seem a work 
of purely speculative interest, having no particular value what- 
ever; a work, therefore, which persons who have not studied 
psychology or sociology had better leave to those who profess 
these subjects. It is not to plain men of this type that our 
appeal is made, but rather to those whose reflection has made 
them aware that in their individual efforts after right living 
they have often to grope and stumble along an imperfectly- 
lighted path; whose experience has shown them uncertainty, 
confusion, and contradiction in the current ideal of what is 
right, and has thus led them to surmise that it may be liable 
to limitation and imperfection, even when it appears clear and 
definite. Practical men of this stamp will recognize that the 
effort to construct a theory of Right is not a matter of mere 
speculative interest, but of the deepest practical import; and 
they will no more try to dispense with the aid of philosophy 
than the moral philosopher—if he knows his own limitations 
—will try to dispense with the aid of moral common sense. 
Well, may I say that here is one difficulty removed? But I 
am afraid that removing it only brings another into view. We 
have seen how and why philosophers are to co-operate with 
earnest and thoughtful persons who are not philosophers in 
constructing an ethical system: but the discussion has made it 
evident that the main business of construction and explanation 
—on the basis of psychology and sociology—must be thrown 
on the philosophers ; and then the question arises, how are they 


to co-operate among themselves? The reason why the work 
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remains to be done lies in the fundamental disagreement that 
has hitherto existed among philosophers as to the principles 
and method of ethical construction; and so long as this dis- 
agreement continues, how is co-operation possible? Well, I 
think it may be said on the hopeful side, that there is more 
willingness now to co-operate than there has been in other 
times not very remote. Fundamental disagreements on prin- 
ciples and methods can only be removed by systematic con- 
troversy ; but it was difficult to conduct philosophical contro- 
versy in a spirit of mutual aid and co-operation, so long as 
philosophers had the bad habit of arguing in as exasperated a 
tone as if each had suffered a personal injury through the pub- 
lication of views opposed to his own. This bad habit has now 
nearly passed away, and a glance at the names of our committee 
will show that moralists of the most diverse philosophical 
schools are willing to combine in the work of an ethical society. 
But this willingness does not altogether remove the difficulty, 
or rather it removes it as regards a part of our aims, but not as 
regards another part. It is easy to see how philosophers of 
diverse schools may, by sympathetic efforts at mutual under- 
standing and interpenetration of ideas, assist each other in 
constructing a theory or science of right; but even under 
these favorable conditions the labor of this construction is 
likely to be long, and how, in the mean time,—so long as their 
fundamental disagreements are unremoved,—can they effectu- 
ally combine to assist individual and social efforts after right liv- 
ing? Solongas they are not agreed on the ultimate end of ac- 
tion,—so long as one holds it to be Moral Perfection, another 
“general happiness,” another “ efficiency of the social organ- 
ism,’—how can any counsels they may combine to give, as to 
the right way of living so as best to realize the end, be other 
than discordant and bewildering to those who seek their coun- 
sels? The difficulty would be avoided if all the philosophers 
of the Ethical Society belonged to the same school, for then 
they could assist those who were not philosophers by reasoned 
deductions from the accepted principles of the school. They 
would have to admit that other philosophers held fundamen 
tally different principles, but they would explain to their hear- 
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ers that the other philosophers were wrong. But, then, if our 
movement flourished and was found to meet a social need, 
these other philosophers would be led to form ethical socie- 
ties of their own. The non-philosophic members of the dif- 
ferent societies could not be thoroughly competent judges of 
the philosophical disputes; but loyalty and esprit de corps would 
lead them to stand firmly by their respective philosophers ; 
and the result must be that any assistance rendered by these 
competing ethical societies to individual and social efforts 
after right living, would be hampered by the grave drawbacks 
of sectarian rivalries and conflicts. In short, it seemed to me 
that the ethical movement was in a dilemma; if each school 
had its own ethical society, it incurred the dangers of secta- 
rianism; if different schools combined to work in the same 
society, it incurred the danger of a bewildering discord of 
counsels. 

Well, here again, I think our society has adopted the right 
course in accepting the difficulty that attaches to combined 
efforts; and I think that if this difficulty is contemplated 
fairly and considerately, though we cannot completely remove 
it, we can find a provisional solution of it sufficient for practi- 
cal purposes. 

I find this solution in the consoling fact, which the great 
majority of moralists of all schools have not failed to recog- 
nize, that there is much greater agreement among thoughtful 
persons on the question what a good life is, than on the ques- 
tion, why it is good. When they are trying to define the 
ultimate end of right actions, the conceptions they respec- 
tively apply seem to be so widely divergent that the utmost 
efforts of mutual criticism seem hardly sufficient to enable them 
even to understand each other. But when, from the effort to 
define the ultimate end of right conduct, we pass to discuss 
right conduct itself, whether viewed on its inner or its outer 
side,—the spirit in which a good life is to be lived, the habits 
of thought and feeling that it requires, the external manifesta- 
tions of this inner rectitude in the performance of duty and 
the realization of virtue,—then the disagreement is reduced 
I do not say that it becomes insig- 





to a surprising extent. 
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nificant,—that there is no important difference of opinion 
among philosophers as to the details and particulars of mo- 
rality. Were this so, the task of an ethical society would be 
less arduous than I have felt bound to represent it; but it is at 
any rate not sufficient to prevent a broad, substantial agree- 
ment as to the practical ideal of a good life. And I think 
that philosophers of the most diverse schools may combine on 
the basis of this broad and general agreement—with each 
other and with earnest and thoughtful persons who are not 
philosophers—in their practical ideals; and letting their fun- 
damental differences on ultimate principles drop into the back- 
ground, may hopefully co-operate in efforts to realize the 
second of our aims,—to free this current ideal from all that 
is merely traditional and self-contradictory, and thus to widen 
and perfect it. 

But I am afraid you will think that our task, as I conceive 
it, is like the climbing of a mountain of which the peaks are 
hidden one after another behind lower peaks; for when one 
difficulty is surmounted it brings another into view. We 
have agreed that our business is to “free the current ideal 
of what is right from all that is merely traditional ;” but we 


are also agreed—it is one of our express principles—that the 
good life “is to be realized by accepting and acting in the 
spirit of such common obligations as are enjoined by the 


relationships of family and society.” But when we look closer 
at these common obligations, we find that they are actually 
determined by tradition and custom to so great an extent that 
if we subtracted the traditional element it would be very diffi- 
cult to say what the spirit of the obligation was. This is not 
perhaps clear at first sight, because the moral tradition, familiar 
to us from childhood upward, blends itself so completely with 
our conception of the facts that it seems to the unreflecting 
mind to arise out of them naturally and inevitably; but if we 
take any such common obligation and compare the different 
conceptions of it as we find them in different ages and coun- 
tries, the large space occupied by the traditional element be- 
comes clear through the great range of its variations. Take, 
for instance, the family relations. As we trace these down the 
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stream of time we see them undergoing remarkable changes 
both in extent and content. The mutual claims of kindred 
more remote than the descendants of the same parents or 
grandparents, which in primitive times are strong and im- 
portant, become feeble and evanescent as civilization goes on; 
while within the narrower circle, within which the tie still 
remains strong, the element of authority on the one hand and 
of obedience on the other—authority of husbands over wives 
and parents over children—is subject to a similar, though not 
an equal, diminution; on the other hand, the interference of 
the state in the domestic control and provision for children’s 
welfare, which was at first left entirely to parents, is a marked 
feature of recent social progress. During the whole of this 
process of historic change the recognized mutual obligations 
of members of the family have been determined by the actual 
state of tradition at any given time; when, then, from this 
historic survey we turn to scrutinize our own ideal of family 
duty, how are we to tell how much of it belongs to mere 
tradition, which the river of progress will sweep away, and 
how much belongs to the indestructible conditions of the 
well-being of life, propagated as human life must be propa- 
gated? And the same may be said when we pass from do- 
mestic to social and political relations: what social classes 
owe to each other, according to our commonly accepted ideal 
of morality, depends on traditions which result from a gradual 
development, are going through a process of change, and are 
actually assailed by doubts and controversies often of a deep 
and far-reaching kind; how can we find in this moving, 
though slowly moving, mass of traditional rules and senti- 
ments, which is the element in which our outward moral life 
is necessarily lived, any stable foundation on which to build, 
and to invite others to build, the structure of a good life? 
And yet, on the other hand, we have pledged ourselves 
not to acquiesce in “mere tradition,” when recognized as 
such,—for which, indeed, we can hardly feel or inspire any 
enthusiasm. 

Of this difficulty there is, I think, no complete solution 
possible, until our task of constructing a theory or science of 
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Right has been satisfactorily accomplished ; but a provisional 
and partial solution is possible, and with that I will now briefly 
conclude,-— 

First, in considering difficulties of detail, we must never 
lose sight of the relation of different parts of morality to other 
parts and to the whole. If we find anywhere an inconsistency 
between one part and another, an arbitrary inequality in the 
treatment of human beings, an arbitrary preference of some 
to others,—e.g., if to take a simple case we find that we can- 
not really distinguish what we have judged legitimate for us 
to do to others from what we have judged illegitimate for 
others to do to us,—then in this inconsistency we may find a 
sure sign of error and need of change in our ethical view. 
Secondly, we should never lose grasp of the importance oi 
that rectitude of purpose, that mental attitude and habit of 
devotion to universal good, which constitutes the core and 
centre of the good life. Whatever else shifts, as life and 
thought changes, this central element is stable and its moral 
value indestructible; and it not only consoles us to rest on 
this certitude when practical doubts and perplexities assail 
us, but it may sometimes afford a solution of these doubts. 
It is, indeed, a dangerous error, to hold that it does not matter 
what we do, so long as we do it in the right spirit ; but though 
a dangerous error, it is still only an exaggeration of the truth ; 
for there are many cases where it really does not matter very 
much to ourselves or to others which of two alternative 
courses we adopt, so long as we take whichever we do take 
in a spirit of sincere devotion to the general good, and carry 
it through in the manner and mood of thought and feeling 
which belong to this spirit. 

Further, we may make this old and abstract conception of 
the general good more full and definite by combining it with 
the more modern conception of society as an organism: in 
which each individual worker in any trade or profession is to 
be regarded as a member of an organ, having his share of 
responsibility for the action of this organ. We shall thus 
recognize that the right condition of any such organ depends 
on the service it renders to the whole organism; so that if 
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the accepted moral rules and sentiments of any such social 
class are seen to tend to the benefit of the part at the expense 
of the whole, they stand condemned. It does not follow that 
the rules should be at once set aside—as this might cause a 


greater evil in the way of disappointment and disturbance— 
but we must recognize the need of change and begin the 
process. Similarly, if we find that elements of human good, 
such as knowledge and art, important in the life of the whole, 
are not sufficiently recognized in our current moral ideal, the 
same principle will require us to enlarge and extend this ideal 
to admit them. 

And if it be said that after all is done, the moral ideal of 
our age, however purged of inconsistencies and inspired and 
expanded by a steady self-devotion to the most comprehensive 
notion of good that we can form, is still imperfect and mutable, 
and that it must be expected to undergo, in the future, trans- 
formations now unforeseen, it yet need not painfully disturb 
us that the best of our possessions should be thus subject 
to the inexorable conditions of mundane existence. It need 
not hinder us from cherishing and holding to the best we 
have, so long as it remains the best. Life is essentially 
change, and the good life must be essentially life ; it is enough 
if it contain unchanged amid the change that aspiration after 
the dest life, which is itself a chief source and spring of change. 

HENRY SIDGWICK. 

CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


WHAT JUSTIFIES PRIVATE PROPERTY ?* 


What is it that authorizes a person to say of anything with 
a clear conscience, “ This is mine”? The thought is sure at 
times to press in on the consciousness, “ What gives me the 
right to what I possess?” It is not an issue that pertains ex- 
clusively to one element of human society. Strictly speaking 
we cannot divide the world into a “possessing and a non- 








* An address read before the Ethical Society of St. Louis, April, 1893. 
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possessing class.” We all own something, although it may 
be only a very small amount and not be for very long. 
Whether it be a laborer who is paid his wages on Saturday 
night, or the stockholder who receives his dividends at regular 
periods in the year, they each for the time-being will say of 
the money or coupons in their hands, “ This is mine.” 

But if they think at all they must have some conviction in 
mind, which satisfies them of the justice of their claim. The 
individual who draws a salary, whether as an office clerk or as 
a bank president, whether as a clergyman or as the head of 
some vast corporation, will now and then raise the question, 
“Where does this salary come from? Why is it mine? To 
what extent is it right for me to dispose of it as I please?” 
It is for each and all of us, irrespective of our condition in - 
life, to answer the query as to what justifies us in speaking 
of anything as “ my property.” At this point economics forms 
a part of the science of ethics, and ethics of the science of 
economics. 

The issue is before the world. But the solution is not at 
hand. Men arewriting about it. But there is no clear una- 
nimity of opinion with reference to the subject. It would be 
idle for any one individual to attempt to settle the question 
on hisown judgment. Society comes to an agreement on vital 
problems of that kind, only by a long, slow process of mental 
disturbance and agitation. One fact, however, is very plain: 
people are ¢hinking about it as they have never done before. 

Human nature is becoming more refined. It is not only 
more sensitive to pain and pleasure; it not only responds 
more quickly to beauty of form and color, and music; but it 
has a more delicate conscience. Its peace of mind is more 
easily disturbed. Men are troubled in thought over this 
question of property. They believe they are right in possess- 
ing it, and yet they are uncomfortable about it. It may be 
said to people of wealth, “ You are not justified in owning so 
much. You ought to give it up in part or altogether.” On the 
other hand, the wage-earners who may be almost at starvation 
conditions in some of the cities of Europe, might say to the 
more prosperous wage-earners in America, “ You ought to 
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divide with us, Is it right that you should receive more than 
we do? Surely we labor as hard as yourselves.” The more 
prosperous workingman and the still more fortunate men with 
private incomes, do not feel that they are altogether in the 
wrong in refusing to “divide.” And yet it kindles a sense of 
discomfort in their minds. 

We can appreciate how important the subject has become 
at the present day, by observing what a variety of scruples 
prevail on the one issue as to what kind of property a man 
would be unwilling to possess or would hesitate to claim as his 
own. Undoubtedly there may be individuals—as in the case 
of the proprietors of the gambling hells at Monte Carlo, or 
in the exceptional examples of depravity in our commercial 
world—who would be wholly destitute of any feeling in the 
matter. If such instances do exist, they are not to be classed 
as a part of human society. Their natural place would be in 
the jungle with the tigers. Most men, however, would draw 
the line somewhere. Their peace of mind would be dis- 
turbed if they knew that their property was of a certain kind, 
however secure they might feel themselves in keeping it. 
But when they come to specify what kind, they are often 
wide asunder. They may not agree at all in their particular 
scruples. 

We know of men, like Ruskin, who would refuse to take 
intereston money. They may believe in private property ; but 
if it were that one special form they would not say, “ This 
is mine.” Then, on the other hand, there are conscientious 
persons who would be quite ready to receive money or wealth 
in the form of interest, but who would not think themselves 
justified in owning land. They look upon that form of owner- 
ship as a crime against society. There is also a class who 
would not like to hold wealth acquired through speculation, 
although they would be only too ready to possess it if it came 
as the legitimate profits of a manufacturing business. Still 
others would be quite content to own property gained through 
speculation in stocks and bonds, but who would be troubled 
in mind if it came through speculation in the necessaries of 
life. Some persons, too, would be disturbed to receive their 
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wealth as the direct owners or managers of certain forms of 
business ; but they would have no anxiety in drawing wages 
or salary from such firms, or at knowing that their income 
may exist as the interest on the bonds of such companies. 
Many a person may hold his property with equanimity, al- 
though it has indirectly come through a community whose 
prosperity depends very largely on forms of trade of which 
he would emphatically disapprove. There is also a great 
variety of scruples with reference to wealth received by in- 
heritance. Men may be conscious that a part of the property 
which has come to them in that form, was acquired through 
methods which they would not be willing to use themselves. 
But they are ready to say, with composure, “ This is mine,” of 
wealth gained through questionable methods by those who 
have gone before them,—while they would not be at peace 
with themselves, if they had acquired it by such means through 
their own efforts. 

But the scruples do exist, and they are growing in force 
and influence,—although it is painful to reflect that in spite of 
ourselyes each man’s scruples are liable to pertain to just 
those forms of property which he does not happen to possess. 
This element of responsibility for the kind of property we 
may hold or receive, certainly opens up a sphere of ethics 
which as yet has only been imperfectly explored. There are 
persons with a most refined conscience, who do not seem to 
have thought of the matter at all. And yet the majority of 
persons will at times have a sense of compunction on that one 
issue as to what justifies them in their private possessions. 
They would like to be clear in their own minds on the sub- 
ject. Wecannot look at those less fortunate than ourselves 
without a sense of uneasiness. And for every living person 
there is always some other person lower in the scale than 
himself, to whom he can look as a being less well off than 
himself. From the top to the bottom of society this feeling 
of compunction may exist. It is not that we feel ourselves 
entirely in the wrong solely because we are more fortunate 
than others. But there is a lurking sense of wrong some- 
where. There is a kind of uneasiness of the race-consctence 
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which we have to account for, in reference to this whole sub- 
ject of property. 

What a contrast there would be on this subject between our 
own age and the times before the birth of philosophy! I do 
not suppose that the prehistoric mind ever raised the ques- 
tion what justified it in saying “ This is mine.” If the brute 
could think, it would not use its thoughts in that way. The 
uncivilized races of men in close proximity with the brute 
creation, probably did not have twinges of conscience when 
they took what they wanted. It is not to be assumed that 
they had fine scruples as to the way they got their possessions. 
Beyond any doubt in the earliest stages of human develop- 
ment “ Might made Right!” That is to say, in prehistoric 
times “ Might” was the one basis of security in possessions, 
because there was practically no sense of Right. And now 
because that sense has been appearing in the human conscious- 
ness, another power assists in giving security to those things 
in reference to which we say, “ These are mine.” Might, at 
the present day, is not the only protective agency. If the 
Supreme Power were to take away at the present moment all 
the lurking sense of justice out of the human consciousness, 
leaving us in other respects with our present institutions com- 
plete, then within a generation or a century I venture to say 
we should be back in the condition of the savage races of 
Africa. It is not simply through law or custom, not chiefly 
through a respect for authority, not through dread of the police 
or the penitentiary, that society in our day is held together. 
It means that a positive change has taken place in the course 
of ages, that a new kind of force has been appearing ; although 
this has by no means as yet altogether suspended the place 
of “might” or the authority of custom and law. But it does 
convey a different thought to us now, when we say “ This is 
mine,” or “ That is thine,” from what it did to prehistoric 
mankind. 

Civilization begins when the epoch has been reached at 
which men, besides asserting ‘“ This is mine,” come also to 
say, “ That is thine.” The tiger, if it could think and speak, 
as it clutches and holds its victim, might say and believe, 
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“This is mine;” but there would be no sense of the other 
idea, “That is thine,” when it wanted the victim of another 
tiger. In the jungles there is an assertion of might, there is 
individuality ; but there is no sense of justice. 

What a change has come about in the very idea or meaning 
of private property since it first became established in history! 
The very conception of it is different from what it was a cen- 
tury or ten or twenty centuries ago. At one time the privilege 
of ownership implied the right to do with a thing exactly as 
aman pleased. He might consume it, waste it, preserve it, 
throw it away, destroy it, do anything whatsoever with it. 
That was law; that was right; that was justice. The con- 
ception appears to have applied to almost every kind of private 
property. A man could deal in that way with his cattle, his 
slaves, and his family. There was at first only one slight 
qualification. He could do all this, he had the right of use 
and abuse within the limits of law. But that one qualification, 
so trifling at first in the earlier stages of society, was destined 
practically to transform the very idea of property. 

If we were to retain the old conception, the thing itself 
could scarcely be said to exist as an institution; there would 
be no private property. We would need to find a new term 
to describe the present situation. Restrictions came first with 
reference to the family. A man was the owner of his children, 
but he was not to be allowed to take their lives. And then 
as to his slaves; he might abuse or maltreat them, but their 
lives were to be sacred. That, however, was only the be- 
ginning of the limitations. They cover an ever wider and 
wider field. The absolute ownership of land is taken away. 
If the community or the state required it, they could appro- 
priate it, although for a compensation. But complete right 
of “use and abuse” in the case of land no longer existed. It 
ceased by the establishment of the law of “ eminent domain.” 
Yet it might be assumed that other forms of personal property 
were exempt from these qualifications. A man can spend his 
wealth as he pleases, save it, waste it, destroy it, give it away. 
But when he comes to die, the restriction then occurs; abso- 
lute ownership ceases. Whether he desires to do so or not, 
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he must leave a part of his wealth to his family. Another 
portion is taken by certain States as an “inheritance tax.” 
The limitations to the “right of bequest” removes another 
feature of absolute possession. 

The restrictions on the privileges of ownership are intro- 
duced even in the most common daily affairs. We do not 
seem able to treat anything quite as “our own.” We say that 
a man “possesses” a horse. It is “his property.” He has 
bought it and paid for it. Can he deal with it as he pleases? 
What if he pleases to abuse the animal? A Humane Society, 
much to our satisfaction, interferes and brings him under the 
penalty of the law. And so it is that a man cannot claim 
absolute ownership over his children; he does not have full 
liberty with the very brutes which have been in his possession; 
he cannot give away his property at death according to his 
pleasure; he cannot retain the very ground or land he lives 
upon, if the public requires it; he may even be called upon to 
give up all he owns, if it is needed to save the existence of the 
state or the nation. 

We recognize the contrast most fully by reflecting on the 
most significant of all the qualifications. When the law was 
put upon the statute books making attempt at suicide a crime, 
private property as the idea was understood in earlier times, 
was practically extinguished. If a man cannot do as he pleases 
with his own life, if the ownership of one’s own person is sub- 
ject to qualification, then surely the very conception of owner- 
ship is undergoing a transformation. We are either reverting 
to a still earlier notion, or else a new theory is gradually 
coming into supremacy. But it is plain that private property 
does not find its justification in the zdea of property itself. 

What a change, too, has taken place in the very condition 
of property as we trace it back to the first stages of human 
society! We say so positively at the present day of what we 
possess, “ This is mine,” that it is difficult for us to conceive 
how men could ever have taken any other attitude. It appears 
to be one of the fundamental instincts of the human race. 
And yet it seems now to be pretty generally accepted among 
economists, that a supposition of that kind would be altogether 
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contrary to the facts of history. Closer investigation has 
shown that private property has not always existed as an 
institution. It was the ¢rie, the c/an, which first said, “ This is 
mine.” 

It was not the individual but society, which first asserted the 
principle of ownership. We are forced to recognize that com- 
munal possession was the preliminary stage in the evolution 
of property. Private ownership came as a later step in the 
long series of changes, by which the human race has developed 
into its present condition. We only need to quote the words 
of Sir Henry Maine: 

‘We at length know something concerning the beginnings of the great insti- 
tution of property in land. The collective ownership of the soil by groups of 
men either in fact united by blood-relationship, or believing or assuming that 
they are so united, is now entitled to take rank as an ascertained primitive phe- 


nomenon, once universally characterizing those communities of mankind between 
whose civilization and our own there is any distinct connection or analogy.” 


We must remember that in primitive times land was prac- 
tically the only kind of permanent property. They knew 
nothing in those days of stocks and bonds, large corporations, 


or private business enterprises. The ownership of the soil 
included the ownership of all existing wealth. It was the 
community which said, “ This is mine.” Individual possession 
can scarcely be said to have existed at the earliest dawn of 
civilization. “ Ancient law knows next to nothing of zndividu- 


als,” says Maine. 

Private property cannot therefore claim for its justification 
that it has always existed as an institution. It is a long, 
long step from those prehistoric conditions of communal pos- 
session, to the day when we accept it as a first principle of our 
common law that “everything must have an owner.” The 
steps have been traversed, nevertheless. Human nature may 
be the same in its fundamental characteristics. But it is now 
living under a new and widely-different kind of civilization. 

It is most impressive to observe how institutions will alter, 
and yet society be all unconscious of the process while it 
is going on. Men do not think much about it. Generations 
come and go. Conditions on the outside appear to continue 
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about the same. Here and there little changes occur. But 
they may not be reflected upon at the time. Men act ac- 
cording to the needs of the moment. A legislature may pass 
what seems a trifling law, to meet some special emergency. 
A ruling authority issues some unimportant enactment. Little 
notice may be taken of it. And yet that enactment or law 
may have established a new precedent or principle, which is 
ultimately to lead to the transformation of long-established 
institutions. We look back over the lapse of years and cen- 
turies, and discover at last what a tremendous change has 
occurred. It was all so slow or so silent as to attract almost 
no attention. But the difference in the end amounts to some- 
thing like a revolution. 

And so it has been with the institution of private property. 
By a long, slow process extending over hundreds and thou- 
sands of years, the whole conception of property has gone 
through a transformation. We no longer grant absolute right 
irrespective of conditions and circumstances. We would not 
allow a man even to spend his own money as he pleased, if it 
should involve inevitable moral deterioration. If, for example, 
the opium-habit were to rapidly increase, a law would perhaps 
be introduced making the use of opium a punishable offence, 
unless some other method could be found to check the evil. 

This attitude of mind with reference to the privileges of own- 
ership, is not that of any one body of men. We act on the 
new principle without thinking about it. It is the tacitly 
accepted stand-point of our customs, laws, and institutions. 
The revolution has been gradually taking place by a process 
of evolution. Iam seeking to trace the tendencies of thought 
on this subject and not to offer a solution of my own. 

When we raise the issue “ What justifies private property ?” 
we must adopt all these conditions and qualifications, before we 
seek an answer to the problem. Private ownership does still 
exist, and is the recognized institution of the civilized world. 
But it is quite a different institution in many of its aspects 
from what it was, hundreds or thousands of years ago. 

It might at first be supposed that we could justify private 
ownership, by observing how it came, as a principle, to exist 
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and be established. Many a person who was not acquainted 
with the facts of history, would probably take it for granted 
that a very large share of the property in the world had 
passed into private possession as the reward of personal labor. 
Wealth is mostly created by that means. Did it not come 
into the condition of individual ownership because society rec- 
ognized the right of man to claim for himself the fruits of his 
own exertions? Unfortunately, investigation has proven pre- 
cisely the contrary. As we trace the course of events back 
through the centuries, it becomes clear that private property 
had its origin in another way. It came through violence and 
aggression. Men took what they could get and kept it as long 
as they could. It was appropriation by the strongest which 
probably first established the principle of individual ownership. 
This appears to be accepted now as a fact of history by the 
best students who have explored the subject. We quote the 
words of so cautious and conservative a writer as John Stuart 


Mill: 



















“ Private property, as an institution, did not owe its origin to any of these con- 
: siderations of utility which plead for the maintenance of it when established. 
1 Enough is known of rude ages, both from history and from analogous states of 





society in our own time, to show that tribunals (which always precede laws) 





were originally established, not to determine rights, but to repress violence and 





j terminate quarrels. With this object chiefly in view, they naturally enough gave 





legal effect to first occupancy, by treating as the aggressor the person who first 





commenced violence by turning or by attempting to turn another out of posses- 





sion.”’ 





: Is not that practically the stand-point of the tribunals of our 
own age as well? The law of the land does not settle or 
; determine absolute right to titles of property. Its plea is not 
to the ultimate sense of ideal justice. The basis of its statutes 
and decisions is “‘ undisturbed possession for a certain period 
of years.” If a man has held or occupied the property for a 
given length of time, he is given the title. The law does not 
undertake to deal with the question how the ownership may 
have been acquired many hundreds of years ago. It setsa 
limit of time, beyond which it cannot interfere. And so its prin- 
ciple is that of “ occupation,” and not “ absolute justification.” 
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Is not a vast proportion of existing wealth involved in 
that kind of an origin? We are all more or less implicated. 
When, for example, the immigrant comes to America from the 
less prosperous conditions of Europe, relatively to him the 
residents of the new world hold the wealth and resources of 
their country through previous occupation or appropriation. 
He arrives empty-handed. He might say, “If I had been 
born in this land, or if my ancestors had been the ones to 
come over and seize it, I might now be the owner of some of 
the wealth which is all in your possession.” 

And so, too, the laborer at work at some declining trade 
for wages that will scarcely keep him alive, in the cities of 
Vienna or Madrid, could say to his fellow-laborers across the 
Atlantic, who were receiving two or three times as much per 
day in the United States, “It is not simply your greater skill 
which gives you so much larger remuneration. It is because 
the natural resources of your country furnish more wealth to 
be cistributed. It is not merely your labor which makes you 
more prosperous than we are. It is also because you occupy 
a richer land and share in the appropriation of a more bountiful 
portion of nature.” But, on the other hand, it can be asserted 
that, relatively to the less fortunate people of Asia, the Euro- 
pean also holds the wealth of his country by the same acci- 
dent of occupation or appropriation. The Americans are 
claiming their continent on a like principle, in refusing admis- 
sion to the Chinese. 

The origin of private property makes .a sombre page in 
human history. We all, to a greater or less degree, are in- 
volved in the occurrences of the past. We can never assert 
positively of any portion of wealth, “ Just this part came into 
private ownership solely as the honest fruits of labor, and that 
portion wholly through aggression and violence.” We may 
reap the benefits of the sins of others and never be conscious 
of it. It is quite certain that the present condition of affairs 
does not rest on a basis of ideal justice. It is equally positive 
that we cannot justify the private ownership of wealth through 
the causes of its first establishment as an institution. 

It is not strange, therefore, that one of the first answers to 
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the problem which have been given, should have been alto- 
gether negative. It has been asserted that private property is 
utterly without justification. Proudhon, in France, enunciated 
his famous doctrine in the terse cry, “ What is property ? 
Property is robbery!” It was to be expected that, in the 
process of change, some minds would leap to the opposite 
conclusion and assume that there could be no justification for 
any form of ownership. But as yet the world for the most 
still accepts the principle of private property. Even the ideal 
of socialism retains it in a modified way, as Schaeffle, of Vienna, 
has pointed out in his little treatise on that subject. The 
issue for us is to make it square with our sense of justice. 

But there is another theory which still has a powerful hold 
upon many thoughtful people. It finds expression in a num- 
ber of different ways. It goes with the reverence for fixed 
institutions. “Private property has existed so long that it 
must be right,” men seem to think. They assume for that 
reason that it was established by divine intelligence. It has 
come by the law of nature, through the process of evolution. 
If accident or fortune had anything to do with it, then it was the 
same accident or fortune that rules the earth or the universe. 
They claim the right of ownership to other property on the 
same principle that they assert ownership to the muscles of 
their body, the capacities of their brain, the qualities of their 
soul. They believe it to be an institution of nature, and so an 
institution of God. 

It is, however, in substance the same as the other stand- 
point,—the right of occupation. It is the basis of /aw with 
reference to property. But it is after all a most unsatisfac- 
tory position. Any institution could seek justification by 
that means, provided it had existed long enough. Human 
slavery undoubtedly survived much longer than otherwise 
would have been the case, because it supported itself by that 
plea. No criterion has ever been agreed upon which should 
determine just how long a custom must exist, in order to be 
regarded as an institution of nature. Many an evil has been 
able to perpetuate itself because it was mistakenly assumed to 
have been established by the will of Providence. It is always 
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a perilous step for any man to venture to interpret the plans 
of the Supreme Mind or the “intentions of nature.’ The 
Divine Will builds and unbuilds through human agency, 
especially in reference to human institutions. 

There is one theory, however, which does seem to rest 
directly on human instinct for its support. It is that which 
asserts ownership to the product of one’s own labor. ‘What 
I have made is mine,” a man says to himself. He is not dis- 
posed to argue the question. His position looks impregnable. 
It appears to come as a first principle of his very being. He 
clings to the work of his hands almost as he clings to life 
itself. He cannot at first conceive that his stand-point re- 
quires justification. ‘What I produce is my property,” 
answers human nature. 

Philosophy itself has given the highest sanction to this 
theory. We need only to recall the words of Locke, the 
great English writer of the seventeenth century. In explicit 
language he says, speaking of the basis of private ownership,— 


‘* The labor of his body and the work of his hands we may say are properly 


his. It is very easy to conceive without any difficulty how labor could at first 
”? 


begin a title of property in the common things of nature 


Others have made it the basis of their social ideals. It is 
felt that we identify ourselves with what we produce, so that 
it seems to become a part of ourselves. When we surrender 
it, it is almost as if we were surrendering a portion of our life- 
blood. Human instinct does appear to eome to the support 
of the man who claims the right to keep for himself what is 
the direct outcome of his own labor. What we make or do is 
a part of the self which makes it. It comes of my being; it 
receives the stamp of my mind; it is the offspring of my 
energy; it is mine. Labor makes property. And so, it is 
argued, labor justifies private property. 

Undoubtedly through all ages this will be a favorite plea. 
It was rooted in human nature before it appeared in ethics, 
economics, or social philosophy. 

And the plea can be accepted, provided there goes with it 
the assertion of another instinct, which, however, introduces a 
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most important qualification. Along with the demand of the 
self which claims the right of ownership to the product of its 
own labor, stands another exaction of the conscience and of 
the consciousness ; and that is, that we pay back to others the 
help they have given us in making it possible for us to do our 
work and secure ourselves in our possessions. If a man has 
loaned me a part of the fruits of his labor so that I can work 
to better advantage; or if indirectly through his aid I am 
able to accomplish more; does not the same instinct of justice 
within me require that I remunerate him in proportion to the 
help he has given me? In other words, private property is 
justified to such an extent that we are entitled to claim as 
absolutely our own, the product of our own labor, after we 
have paid back what we owe to others. But that one condition 
alters the whole stand-point. When can we ever say that we 
have fully settled that account? What we owe by written 
contract is but a very small portion of our indebtedness. 
Surely no honest man would repudiate his unwritten obliga- 
tions merely because they could not be enforced by law. 
The same instinctive human nature which asserts its claim to 
the fruits of its own labor, holds up before us those unwritten 
claims, and says in peremptory tones, “ Pay what thou owest.” 

Who can tell how much he would have left to call his own, 
after he had met those obligations? What man can assume 
positively of any object that it is altogether the result of his 
own work unaided by the labor of others? Would any of us 
assume, when thinking of the father and mother who have 
sacrificed so much for our own welfare, that we have paid off 
the debt we owe them? Have we returned to them the share 
which they contributed out of the products of their labor in 
order that we might become able to do our work in the world ? 
As a man looks in the face of those parents, can he ever say 
with perfect assurance of any object, “ This is absolutely mine, 
because I alone have made it, and I owe no man anything”? 
What person could feel satisfied that he had made full return 
to the community where he has lived and worked and made 
his way? Does he fancy that he has balanced the account by 
paying his share of the taxes? Was there nothing else in the 
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bond? Then why would it not have gone as well with him in 
some uncivilized community in the heart of Africa? Is he 
not indirectly reaping the benefit of the labor of thousands of 
others now living, as well as of the labors of still other thou- 
sands who have done their work there and passed away? Can 
we determine precisely when we are no longer in debt to the 
country or nation by whose existence we exist? These vari- 
ous forms of obligation are not mere sentiments which we 
can settle through feelings of gratitude. They represent just 
so many different forms in which we have shared the fruits of 
other people’s labor and so been able to reap the fruits of our 
own labor. We are conscious that we could not settle the 
account if we should try. To the fathers and mothers, to the 
friends and kindred, to the community, the city, and the nation 
we must acknowledge a debt that we can never pay. 

If we admit that we owe something to all those living and 
dead, the product of whose work has aided us in doing our 
work, what is there left as the fruit of our labor of which we 
can individually say, “I alone have made it, and hence it is 
mine”? Labor would give title to private property if only we 
could first pay off that infinite array of obligations which we 
owe to our fellow-men and to the race to which we belong. 
But under the existing circumstances it is not the most satis- 
factory kind of a title. 

It brings us back to our first query. Men are conscious of 
all these difficulties. They recognize these many qualifica- 
tions. They may not be able to reason the matter out clearly. 
The whole subject appears full of confusion. The more they 
think about it the less do they see their way to enlightenment. 
And yet in spite of their perplexity the great majority do not 
feel themselves entirely in the wrong in saying “ This is mine” 
of what they regard as their private property. 

But there is one aspect of this whole subject which we have 
not yet introduced. Another word is more and more coming 
to the lips of statesmen and economists. It is expediency. 
Idealism shrinks from any such consideration. We do not 
want that kind of a principle at the basis of our social struct- 
ure. It reduces us to a level with the brute creation. And 
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yet we cannot overlook the plain facts. The human race 
must live. It will adopt those institutions which are most 
liable to preserve and perpetuate its existence, irrespective of 
all abstract ideals of justice. We cannot avoid that conclu- 
sion. It is according to the fundamental laws of history. The 
attempt to act contrary to it, would be like attempting to 
move the earth out of its orbit. Whoever attacks individual 
ownership of wealth, must show that there is a substitute for 
it which will serve equally well in securing the means of sub- 
sistence for the human race. Mankind could not live, unless 
there were a powerful incentive on the part of some individu- 
als to the accumulation of property. Most men like to “live 
as they go.” 

Private property exists and survives as an institution first 
and supremely decause it makes provision for the necessities of 
existence for human society. That is its economic basis. It 
has seemed to furnish the best incentive for a production 
of wealth, which should be adequate in amount to keep the 
race of man alive and permit of its growth and expansion. 
Whether this will always be the case is another question. 
Human nature may change. Institutions, however, which 
would be ideally the most perfect in coming centuries, might 
prove very unsatisfactory under present conditions. An agent 
stronger than even our idealism will still hold sway. And 
that is the struggle on the part of human society for its own 
life and preservation. That is the factor which in the long 
run must determine all economic institutions. On this issue 
we are at the mercy of grim necessity. 

The ablest minds appear to be abandoning the search after 
a principle of absolute justification for private property. We 
might quote from leading authorities in England, Germany, 
and America. They admit its defects. They do not claim 
that it is ideally perfect. One after another they rest it on a 
basis of expediency. ‘“ What have you to offer that is better ?” 
would be their proposition. We may be most reluctant to 
concede to their position. And yet we are driven to admit, 
that on this whole subject the first right to answer belongs to 
political economy. 
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Does it leave us, then, without any principle of justification 
for private property? Must we view our entire social fabric 
simply as a compromise with necessity? Expediency seems 
a poor substitute for justice. 

Human opinion, however, is drifting in the direction of 
another stand-point which may still justify this institution. It 
is the conviction that private ownership as a principle of right 
exists by the tacit consent of all human society. This may 
be the clue to the whole problem. If the view is correct it 
would leave the present social structure with a basis of justifica- 
tion. It would also account for the circumstance that people 
do cling so tenaciously to the fact of individual ownership of 
some kind, in face of all the scruples brought to bear against it. 

The world does seem to give this tacit consent, although 
men may not be always conscious of it. The vast majority 
say and /ee/ with reference to one thing or another, “ This is 
mine.” But if they have that feeling towards any object, 
whatever it may be, they have accepted the principle of indi- 
vidual ownership. The person who clings with a sense of 
possession to the smallest coin in his pocket, has voluntarily 
given adhesion to one of the great institutions of our present 
civilization. It is because that sense of possession in some 
form or another prevails so universally in the individual con- 
sciousness, that private property may be said to have received 
the sanction of human civilized society. 

Law and philosophy both indirectly seem to make it an 
elemental supposition, that mankind as a race is the ultimate 
earthly owner of all existing wealth. It is to the organized 
brotherhood of our fellows everywhere that we owe what we 
are. We call it sometimes “society,” at other times the 
“state” or the “nation.” Whatever agent may be its nearest 
representative, will necessarily act by its right and authority. 
We cannot be said to own anything absolutely by “ one’s own 
right.” If it were not for this “state” or “society” as an 
organized brotherhood, men could not live for a day. We 
depend on its labors in order to be able to reap the fruits of 
our own labors. Without its protection we could not hold 
our property for an hour. It alone makes private ownership 
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possible, because it alone secures us in that form of ownership. 
It therefore creates and grants the right, and so gives the basis 
of justification. 

We hold all that we possess as a trust. That is the posi- 
tion which the ablest minds of to-day appear to be taking 
on this subject of property. We are each and all acting as 
stewards for human society. What belongs to us is not ours 
to do with altogether as we please. But it is our private 
wealth to be used in the service of that mankind by whose 
aid and assistance it has come to us and by whose sanction 
we call it “ours.” Any person who disposes of it without 
keeping that fact in mind, is proving himself unworthy of 
possessing property. 

We are doing nothing more nor less in this attitude than 
reverting to the original religious sanction. It is the same in 
thought, although different in language. Men have been ac- 
customed to say that they looked upon their possessions as 
intrusted to them by God. Everything was to be used in the 
service of that Being. “ Why?” Because it was to that Power 
they owed their existence and the means by which they had 
acquired their wealth. But that conviction has influence upon 
us only when interpreted with more definite meaning. It is 
mankind which has been made here on earth, the agent or 
representative of the Author of the Universe. 

Human society is the direct and immediate source to which 
we owe the privileges of life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness, 
and the possession of property. We receive our opportuni- 
ties, our capacities, the resources of existence, the strength to 
labor, even our very being, from the whole race of man to 
which we belong,—the fathers and brothers now living, and 
the vast infinite multitude who have gone to their rest. 
Through their efforts, their work, and their sacrifices, we are 
where we are at our present stage of civilization. What we 
possess and what we earn is to be held and used in trust for 
that brotherhood. It is by first acknowledging our steward- 
ship to humanity, that we confess it in a higher sense to the 


Supreme Being. 
Again we must call attention to the fact, that this is not 
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the view or attitude of any one set of men. I am seeking to 
trace the common tendencies of modern thought in reference 
to property. It is a stand-point which exhibits itself in a 
great variety of ways. It forms the basis of private conduct, 
of the acts of legislatures, and of the teachings of writers on 
ethics and economics. Wundt, of Leipsic, one of the great- 
est minds in Germany, says, for example, “Only that kind 
of property is morally justified which is used for moral pur- 
poses. Whatever idle or wasteful use of property exists, by 
throwing it away for selfish purposes, without any considera- 
tion for the welfare of society, is immoral.” We quote like- 
wise the words of one of the leading economists of the world, 
Roscher, of Berlin, who asserts explicitly, “ With every kind 
of property must goa corresponding duty. There is no kind of 
property that could exist and be used irrespective of the wel- 
fare of human society.” What more definite language could 
we ask for, and from two of the ablest and most conservative 
men in Europe? We can also recognize the use of the same 
principle in the legislation of the parliament in London. 

The most striking form in which this attitude of mind to- 
wards property has begun to display itself, is in reference to 
the matter of bequest. We can see at this point that it has 
even acquired a hold on the popular consciousness. Why is 
it that so many men, when they retire from earth, wish to 
leave some portion of their possessions to the good of public 
institutions, to the service of the great brotherhood of man- 
kind, instead of devoting it all to their immediate family? Is 
it not a tacit recognition on their part of a state of indebted- 
ness towards their fellow-men? Do they not confess by such 
an act, a sense of stewardship towards humanity? Is it nota 
faint effort to pay off something of that obligation? If they 
bequeath the greater part of their property to those who are 
nearest to them, they justify it on the ground that that would 
be the truest manner in which to execute their trust. But 
they wish to confess their debt to mankind by at least making 
some gift to the outside world. The custom is becoming 
general even among people of quite small means. The man 
who dies leaving only a few hundred dollars, desires to have 
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a little of it go to an asylum for the blind, to an educational 
institution, or to the Church. We can recognize also the 
same spirit among certain men at the present day, who do 
not feel quite at liberty to spend a// the wealth which has 
fallen to them by inheritance. It is their private property. 
And yet somehow they are conscious that it has come to 
them as a kind of trust, which they should hand down in part 
to future generations. There is an element of moral oppro- 
brium which especially attaches to the extravagant use of in- 
herited wealth. It is thus we see indications of this principle 
of the stewardship of property, beginning more and more in 
a variety of ways to dominate public opinion. 

Human society appears, therefore, to be moving towards a 
solution of the problem. It cannot appeal to the reverence for 
fixed institutions, as a basis for private property. We do not 
settle the question by asserting that, it was established by the 
laws of nature or the will of God. We cannot say that it has 
always existed, and therefore will necessarily survive. We 
may not even support it on the supposition that a man is 
entitled to the fruits of his own labor. But it does find better 
justification than mere expediency. We can believe that it is 
right to own property because it is sanctioned by the original 
owner of all wealth,—human society itself. It is thus that we 
begin to bridge the chasm which seemed to exist between 
conflicting sentiments of justice. We are still left to battle in 
mind over all those special scruples as to the ownership of 
particular kinds of property. Ethical science has in this its 
first proposition only made a beginning in dealing with the 
great problem. But until this one issue is settled the whole 
subject will be in a state of confusion. 

A man can still justify himself in refusing to “ divide” at 
the arbitrary demand of another. He may answer, “ It is not 
through you alone that I have been able to acquire these pos- 
sessions. Your labor has not been the only factor. I hold 
this, not in trust for you individually, but for all human society. 
When that authority demands it and will use it justly, I stand 
ready to give it up. What you yourself possess, though it 
be only one small coin, is held by the same principle of right. 
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You, too, when the ideal condition of affairs has arrived, may 
be called upon to cut that coin in two and share it with the 
brother who is lower in the scale of being, or less happy and 
fortunate than yourself. But until that time comes, we each 
remain the executors of our respective trusts.’ We are 
speaking, of course, only with reference to the abstract prin- 
ciple which justifies the zdea of private property, and not as 
to the question how the wealth may have come into one’s 
possession. In that regard each case would have to be judged 
by itself. We have been using the term “ wealth,” also, in the 
economic sense, whether existing as wages, income, or capital. 

It might seem at first thought as if this stand-point to which 
human opinion was drifting, would offer a very insecure basis 
for private property. Personally Iam inclined to take the 
other view. The institution is far more liable to survive if 
this attitude of mind rapidly becomes universal. A revolu- 
tion would occur on this one issue only as a violent reaction, 
because men refuse to recognize their stewardship as the 
owners of wealth. What the iconoclast especially desires is 
that men may show themselves defiantly selfish and regardless 
of their responsibilities to society. It gives him the basis of 
his appeal for an overthrow. He is able to say, “‘ This is what 
private property leads to.” Civilization, however, is naturally 
conservative. If people do show an honest and conscien- 
tious desire to be true to their trust, it will be a long, long 
time before the revolution takes place. Under such condi- 
tions the changes would come gradually. Modifications of 
the principle might be introduced. But the most radical meas- 
ures will not be tried, unless there is a clear and hopeless 
misuse of the trust on the part of the present owner. 

Under any circumstances an institution can only continue to 
live for the reason that it is rooted in the convictions and 
sentiments of the great majority. It is because the wage- 
earner says down in his heart “ This is mine” of what is paid 
him on Saturday night, that the capitalist is secure in thinking 
“This is mine” of the income from his investments. They 
both accept the dea of private ownership. Change that senti- 
ment and there will be a revolution. But sentiments of that 
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kind are most conservative. It requires a violent shock to 
overthrow them, if they have been long in existence. And so 
it is often said that if the present civilization were suddenly 
demolished, society would tend to revive with many of the 
same institutions. Up to the present time the sense of owner- 
ship appears rooted in human nature itself; and that is why 
the principle of private property dominates our civilization. 
But if there is an abuse of their trust on the part of the 
owners of wealth, that will certainly menace the principle. 

We cannot prophesy that an institution of this kind will 
continue throughout all eternity. The same agent which 
called it into existence, may ultimately change it or remove it 
altogether. The power rests where it has always held its seat, 
in the hearts and wills of the people. As Friedrich Paulsen, 
one of the leading and most conservative writers on ethics in 
Europe, aptly remarks, “ If it is true that expediency supports 
us in our private property, if it is true that we hold it by the 
consent of society as a trust for the race, the same expediency 
may finally demand that we surrender it, the same society 
may withdraw its consent and ask that the trust be used other- 
wise.” But a change of that kind never comes suddenly. If 
it should occur, men would not wake up one morning and 
discover a revolution. They would only recognize it by com- 
paring one century with another. 

It is true, in discussing what justifies private ownership, we 
have not gone very far into the problem of property. Ethi- 
cal science, like economics, is often very unsatisfactory when 
it attempts to deal with the burning questions of the day. It 
has a great deal to say about abstract principles ; but on prac- 
tical issues it is slow to help us out of our difficulties. We 
almost wish it would leave the cloud-land of speculation for 
awhile and come down to our every-day life. The human 
nature which has been becoming more refined in its scruples 
may by and by harden again, unless it finds some method for 
interpreting those scruples. The conscience of to-day is re- 
markably sensitive about some things and singularly callous 
about others. It appeals for enlightenment to the science of 
ethics. 
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It is to be hoped that ethics will respond to the appeal. 
The unusual sensitiveness which is manifest in reference to 
the element of right and wrong in the ownership of property, 
ought not to be allowed to die away. The best and clearest 
minds of the present time should give it their closest atten- 
tion. The principle of the stewardship of wealth must receive 
a definite meaning. We do not recognize it simply by feel- 
ing it to be true, but by acting up to it. The main issue is 
still before us when we ask how to apply the principle. 
How can men show that they regard what they possess as a 
trust for human society? Should they hold it, spend it, or 
give it away? They have to determine what it implies to be 
an executor of a trust. They themselves are a part of this 
same organized society. Can they honestly and conscien- 
tiously devote a large portion of what is in their lands, to their 
own uses? Ought they rather distribute it in giving labor 
to others? Men are groping about for an answer. But it is 
most encouraging that they care for an answer at all. Even 
a spasmodic recognition of the principle is of some value. 

I have only ventured to suggest the first introductory 
thought to this great subject. It may seem a dry and barren 
topic to the idealist. There is something so materialistic 
about the very idea of property. It appears to contaminate 
the people who deal with it. Refined natures shrink from the 
touch of it. And yet by the higher methods used in reference 
to it we can mark both the ethical and religious progress of 
mankind. It is of the earth, earthy ; but when we say “thine” 
and “ mine” in speaking of it, we make it the temple of ideal 
forces which are to shape the higher destinies of the world. 

We can but hope that writers on ethics will realize more 
and more the importance of this whole subject. A vast field 
for the most searching investigation lies before us. The 
higher life of the race of man hangs in the balance. As yet 
human society has only just begun to grasp the first principle. 
Even that, however, is a great deal. 

We can still say, “ This is mine.” But, just as men have 
been accustomed to look upward and add, “ to be used in Thy 
service because Thou hast given it to me,”—so also, as they 
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look outward over the race of men to which they belong, 
while thinking “This is mine,” they whisper solemnly, ad- 
dressing now, on the other hand, that vast human brother- 
hood, “to be used in thy service because thou hast given it to 
me.” From this attitude we can still justify private property. 
W. L. SHELDON. 


St. Louis. 


THE EFFECTS OF HIS OCCUPATION UPON 
THE PHYSICIAN. 


What influence, if any, is exerted upon the mental faculties 
and moral qualities of members of the medical profession by 
the special education which they have received, and the pe- 
culiar nature of their work? This is the question to which 
an answer is requested by the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
ETHICS, and it is one which it is much easier to ask than to 
reply to. It has, however, been answered, more or less di- 
rectly, by many physicians, in the form of orations, eulogies, 
and valedictory addresses ; and, from one point of view, there 
is nothing to be said in addition to what is contained in “ The 
Man as Doctor,” by Dr. E. W. Emerson, and in “ The Con- 
duct of the Medical Life,” by Dr. Weir Mitchell. In this 
paper, therefore, physicians will find no new ideas. The body 
of men constituting what the world in general knows as “ the 
medical profession” is by no means a homogeneous one in any 
respect, physically, mentally, or morally, and it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to make any general statement as 
to the characteristics of this body to which it would not be 
easy to find exceptions, not merely as to individuals, but as to 
groups of individuals. The general practitioner or family 
doctor is subjected to influences, and has interests, which are 
somewhat different from those which affect the specialist, the 
investigator and teacher, or the medical official; and while 
opportunity and circumstance have no doubt much to do in 
determining to which of these careers a medical man finally 
devotes himself, yet his own personal characteristics, tastes, 
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and ambitions also exercise a powerful effect upon his choice. 
The subject may be conveniently divided into the effects pro- 
duced by the study of medicine prior to entering upon prac- 
tice, and those due to continued practice after graduation. 

At the present time the influence which the study of medi- 
cine, prior to the taking of the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
exerts upon the mental and moral character of those who en- 
gage in it, is much less peculiar and special than it was in 
former times. This is due in part to a marked rise in the 
standards of medical education, but chiefly to the change 
which has occurred in the education and modes of thinking 
of the public at large. 

Taken as a whole, the young men who now begin the study 
of medicine have a better preliminary education, are more 
intent on their work, and have better manners and habits than 
had the students of forty or fifty years ago. 

The most important fact in this connection is that the great 
majority of fairly educated people of the present day are more 
or less familiar with the views of scientific and philosophical 
thinkers upon certain main ethical and religious questions,— 
questions which in general outline, though not in details, are 
much the same as those which have occupied the minds of the 
best thinkers of the race for at least two thousand years,—and 
while many do not agree with the conclusions, tacit or ex- 
pressed, which may be said to represent the prevailing opinion 
of the present day, yet they are by no means so horrified by 
these conclusions, or so angry with those who hold them, as 
they would be if these ideas were less well known to them. 

But the conclusions of modern science and philosophy upon 
ethical and religious matters are in many respects those of 
the best educated and most independent discoverers and 
thinkers among medical men of former times, and this fact is 
largely due to the educational influence which has been ex- 
erted upon the great majority of teachers and writers of all 
schools, and of all professions, by the workers in the bio- 
logical sciences during the present century, and especially 
during the last forty years. In almost every issue of the 
daily press men now read statements and comments which 
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would have caused more or less trouble to their authors an 
hundred years ago, on the ground of their supposed irre- 
ligious tendency. There is no general demand at present that 
a day of fasting and prayer be set apart in view of a threat- 
ened epidemic; and a person afflicted with insanity or epi- 
lepsy is not looked upon as an example of special punishment 
by Divine power for some sin, known or unknown. All this, 
however, was precisely the state of mind of physicians in 
former times. About two thousand years ago some un- 
known Greek physician, educated in the school of Hippoc- 
rates, wrote a treatise on ‘“‘ The Sacred Disease,” that is to say, 
on epilepsy, in which he begins as follows: 


“It appears to me to be no more divine nor more sacred than other dis- 
eases, but has a natural cause from which it originates like other affections. . . . 
And they who first referred this disease to the gods appear to me to have been 
just such persons as the conjurors, purificators, mountebanks, and charlatans now 
are, who give themselves out as being very religious, and as knowing more than 
other people.” 


We may be sure that such teaching as this was not popular 
among the priests of AZsculapius, nor among those who be- 


lieved in demoniacal possession, and it is easy to understand 
how the very old proverb “ Udi tres medici, duo athet,” arose 
and met with general acceptance. In the first sentence of the 
“Religio Medici,’ Sir Thomas Browne refers to this as “the 
general scandal of my profession,” and goes on to say that 
this, with the natural course of his studies and the indiffer- 
ence of his behavior and discourse in matters of religion, 
neither violently defending nor opposing, are “ circumstances 
that might persuade the world I have no religion at all,” 
which, however, he denies, and says, ‘I am of that reformed 
new cast religion wherein I dislike nothing but the name.” 
The young man of the present generation who is well pre- 
pared to begin a special course of medical study, has already 
had experience of the doubts and questionings which in 
Browne's time came later, and, in part, as the result of such 
study; and will discuss the questions of the existence of the 
devil as a distinct personage, or of the verbal inspiration of 
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Scripture, or of the evolution of man, without any idea that 
in so doing he is guilty of irreverence or impiety. 

Those who in past times have devoted themselves to the 
ethics of their fellow-men, and to the annunciation and inter- 
pretation of the views and wishes of the Ruler of the Universe 
with regard to human conduct and human affairs, including 
the clerical profession of all churches and creeds, have always 
been doubtful about the orthodoxy of the medical profession ; 
and this is probably due in part to the fact that from at least 
four hundred years before the birth of Christ physicians have 
had a code of ethics of their own, the precepts of which are 
independent of any particular form of religious belief or mode 
of worship. This code, as embodied in what is known as the 
Hippocratic oath, is as follows: 


“I swear by Apollo the physician, and Aésculapius, and Health, and All-heal, 
and all the gods and goddesses, that, according to my ability and judgment, I 
will keep this Oath and this stipulation—to reckon him who taught me this Art 
equally dear to me as my parents, to share my substance with him, and relieve 
his necessities, if required; to look upon his offspring on the same footing as my 
own brothers, and to teach them this Art, if they shall wish to learn it, without fee 
or stipulation; and that by precept, lecture, and every other mode of instruction, 
I will impart a knowledge of the Art to my own sons and those of my teachers, 
and to disciples bound by a stipulation and oath according to the law of medi- 
cine, but to none others. I will follow that system of regimen which, according 
to my ability and judgment, I consider for the benefit of my patients, and abstain 
from whatever is deleterious and mischievous. I will give no deadly medicine 
to any one if asked, nor suggest any such counsel; and in like manner I will 
not give to a woman a pessary to produce abortion. With purity and with holi- 
ness I will pass my life and practise my Art. I will not cut persons laboring 
under the stone, but will leave this to be done by men who are practitioners of 
this work. Into whatever houses I enter, I will go into them for the benefit of 
the sick, and will abstain from every voluntary act of mischief and corruption ; 
and, further, from the seduction of females or males, of freemen and slaves, 
Whatever, in connection with my professional practice or not in connection with 
it, I see or hear in the life of men, which ought not to be spoken of abroad, I will 
not divulge, as reckoning that all such should be kept secret. While I continue 
to keep this Oath unviolated, may it be granted to me to enjoy life and the prac- 
tice of the Art, respected by all men in all times! But should I trespass and 
violate this Oath, may the reverse be my lot !” 


It will be seen that this is a series of promises which may 
be made by a man of any, or of no, religion, and that it con- 
tains no reference to any form of worship, to a future state of 
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existence, or to what we usually include under the term “ su- 
pernatural.” It is true that it invokes the gods as witnesses, 
and failure in business as a penalty, but it cannot be said to 
rest upon any divine sanction, or to be more than a formal 
distinct promise to do, or to refrain from doing, certain things. 
The feature of it which the author or authors evidently con- 
sidered most essential was the formation of a special guild or 
body of men, bound to each other as a brotherhood, and 
having certain secrets which were not to be communicated to 
others. 

For the rest, the production of an abortion, the performance 
of an operation of lithotomy, and the divulging of information 
with regard to patients, are placed on an equal footing as 
things not to be done. 

This primitive code of ethics, the first of all those which 
have been established for men engaged in any particular occu- 
pation, has been expanded greatly within the last hundred 
years by the adoption of the principle: do unto others as ye 
would that they should do unto you; but with the understand- 
ing that by “ others” is meant especially ‘“‘ other physicians.” 

The word “ profession,” as applied to medicine, refers to the 
existence of a body of men who profess, or publicly claim, 
that they have special knowledge, the result of which, in the 
shape of advice and, in some cases, of manual skill, they offer 
tothe public. It is understood that the relations which a pro- 
fessional man holds to his clients, to his professional brethren, 
and to the public at large, are somewhat different from those 
which exist among laborers, mechanics, and tradesmen. Some 
of the requirements based upon these relations,—such as the 
really having the special knowledge and skill claimed, and 
the obligation of secrecy as regards the affairs of his clients,— 
are truly ethical; others are merely matters of custom and 
manners, and pertain to etiquette rather than to ethics. 

For example, it is a fundamental principle of professional 
etiquette that it is improper to ask the public or individuals 
to give one employment, except in so far as such a request is 
implied in a simple notice, giving name, profession, and office- 
hours. As I have said elsewhere, 
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«The ordinary forms of business competition, by advertising the qualities of 
one’s wares, or cheap prices, or by calling attention to superior results obtained, 
are not permitted to the professional man, so far as the public is concerned. He 
not only may, but should, publish accounts of his work when this involves any- 
thing new and useful to his profession, because this is for their benefit; but such 
publication should be made in a professional journal, and not in the daily press, 
because in the latter it would be practically an advertisement.” 


There is nothing essentially immoral or unethical in adver- 
tising, so long as the truth is adhered to; but when a physi- 
cian subscribes to, and agrees to abide by, the regulations of 
a certain code which, among other things, forbids such adver- 
tising, it then becomes unethical to break such agreement. 
This is the reason why codes are framed ;—in order to exercise 
a certain amount of compulsion upon those who subscribe to 
them. Obedience to such a code becomes a habit, and pro- 
duces a disposition to consider all the prescriptions of the code 
as being in themselves ethical, or resting on ethical grounds; 
and that any man who acts otherwise is acting wrongly and 
unethically, although he has never subscribed to the code, 


and is not bound by it. Many physicians gradually come to 
consider their code of medical etiquette as a sort of formula 
of religious faith, and are almost as much shocked at propo- 


sitions to change or to abandon any part of it as they would 
be at a suggestion to change the ten commandments, and 
perhaps it is well, upon the whole, that this should be the 
case. 

The occupation of a physician in general practice influences 
his habits in several ways. I will specify but a few. First, it 
tends to make him cautious in the use of intoxicating drinks. 
Not only are the evil effects of excessive use of alcoholic 
fluids brought to his notice almost daily, but he knows that 
it is never safe for him to drink enough to cloud his judgment 
or to affect his speech or gait. He never knows but that he 
may be called the next moment to see an important case, and 
he does know that even a suspicion that he is under the 
influence of alcohol when thus called upon will seriously 
injure his business. In the second place, his work cultivates 
the habit of self-sacrifice. However much he may try to 
adjust his daily round to suit his own convenience, he must 
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continually obey calls which seriously interfere not only with 
his pleasures and social enjoyments, but with his comfort, and 
sometimes with his health. He must turn out from his com- 
fortable bed on cold and rainy nights ; he must miss his meals ; 
he must give up the little excursion which he had planned ; 
he cannot plead a headache, or a cold, or weariness, as a suffi- 
cient excuse for declining to obey a call from one of his 
patients. 

This self-sacrifice becomes habitual; he does not question, 
and doubt, and hesitate as to whether he might or might not 
properly refuse, but under ordinary circumstances simply 
obeys—and it does not even occur to him that there is any- 
thing specially praiseworthy in his doing so. 

It is a common idea that the practice of medicine tends to 
blunt the feelings—to make one less sympathetic with suf- 
fering, and also to induce a comparatively low view of human 
nature—owing to the many weaknesses, immoralities, and 
even crimes with which the physician necessarily becomes ac- 
quainted. It is true that the physician knows of many private 
skeletons carefully closeted, the exist’ ace of which the world 
does not suspect, and in this respect he is like a priest ; but he 
also becomes acquainted with much self-sacrifice, devotion to 
duty, and love which is stronger than death, which are equally 
unknown to the public, and upon the whole I do not think 
that his work tends to the atrophy of his emotional faculties, 
although it may sometimes lead to their exercise in some- 
what special directions. He sees many cases in which what 
most people call vicious and even criminal manifestations 
appear to him to be largely due to physical abnormity or 
disease, cases of periodical drunkenness, of reckless licen- 
tiousness, of weakness of will-power, of morbid conscien- 
tiousness, and the like, for the evil tendencies and results of 
which he can hardly hold the persons mentally and morally 
responsible. It becomes natural to him to consider such 
manifestations with less aversion, and to be less severe in his 
condemnation of the individuals in whom they appear, than 
most people are inclined to do; in other words, he becomes 
more charitable in his interpretation of motives. 
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The physician is called upon sometimes to decide very 
difficult problems in the matter of giving truthful answers to 
the questions which are asked of him. Ina certain number 
of cases the great majority of, if not all, physicians will 
decide that it is their duty to give a false answer, or at all 
events to give a false impression,—either for the purpose of 
avoiding the immediate danger to the life of the patient 
which a true statement to him might produce, or for the 
purpose of preserving secret certain information of which he 
has come into possession in the course of his professional 
work. I do not think that this tends to lower his standard 
of accuracy and truthfulness in other matters; but it does 
tend to make him more independent of the literal verbalism of 
a creed, and more ready to rely on his own judgment in cer- 
tain ethical matters. On the other hand, much of the work 
of a physician tends to make him critically accurate in the 
observing and noting of phenomena, and in the application 
of remedies. The use of apparatus for counting, weighing, 
and measuring, which will give results independent of the 
personal equation of the user, is one of the characteristics 
of modern medicine. The doctor does not ask whether the 
patient has fever, but “ what is his temperature ?” 

This habit of precision and accuracy is increased by the 
necessity for punctuality in the daily work of a busy physician. 
His appointments with his patients and with the physicians 
whom he is to meet in consultation must be kept if he is to 
succeed, and his time must be portioned by minutes. 

The fact that physicians serve the poor without pay, exer- 
cises a very considerable influence upon the development of 
their moral character. Undoubtedly much of this service in 
the earlier part of a physician’s life is given for the sake of 
the experience which he thus obtains, but it is also true that 
the doing of this makes it a habit, and, as Dr. Weir Mitchell 
says,— 


‘“‘ The virtues which grow to be thoughtlessly habitual are none the less virtues. 
We tell the truth, are honest, are just, or punctual because the qualities in ques- 
tion have grown to be a part of us. At last they exact no effort, involve no 
indecision, and above all, no self-praise.”’ 
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The study and practice of medicine do not necessarily 
make a man virtuous, or honest, or a gentleman; in a few 
cases, as shown by the records of the courts, the special 
knowledge and opportunities of the physician may have led 
men to commit crimes which they would not have attempted 
if they had not been medical men,—but, fortunately, such 
cases are very rare. 

In the great majority of cases the special influence of the 
medical life of the present day is to broaden the views of the 
man who lives it, to make him independent in judgment ;— 
rather sceptical as to the occurrence of the millennium in the 
near future ;—quite incredulous as to the truth of the maxim 
that “all men are born free and equal ;”’—more inclined to 
consider and perform the immediate evident duty of the day 
and hour which lies just before him than to reflections upon 
the errors of other men ;—free from morbid fear of death, and 
of that which comes after death ;—and none the less a believer 
in the existence of a Supreme Being and in the fundamental 
principles of religion although he may not consider them 
capable of scientific demonstration. 

Joun S. BILuincs. 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOOD AND EVIL. 


In a remarkable paper on “ Moral Deficiencies as determin- 
ing Intellectual Functions,” published in the July number of 
this JouRNAL, the learned author has made a very interesting 
contribution to that famous discussion which was begun, ac- 
cording to a very respectable tradition, in the Garden of Eden, 
and which, in much more recent times, was continued in the 
incomparable conversation between Mephistopheles and the 
student in “ Faust.” Every thoughtful consideration of so in- 
teresting and momentous a question is welcome, and no reader 
can doubt the thoughtfulness, and in many ways the instruc- 
tiveness, of the admirably candid and fearless essay referred 
to. In attempting, as I shall here do, to explain some of the 
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relations between moral and intellectual development from a 
point of view not wholly identical with that of the author 
of this former paper, I shall do best to give my argument as 
little as possible the directly controversial form. Something 
of controversy will indeed creep into these paragraphs; but 
the matter at issue is in fact too real and tragic to warrant very 
much of the weighing of the accuracy or adequacy of this or 
of that individual phrase which one may chance to find in 
the speech of one’s conscientious fellow-student. Our words 
easily differ, and may even be open to grave misunderstand- 
ings,—never more so than when we write on the intricate 
relations which obtain between moral defect and intellect- 
ual ‘skill. It is easy therefore to misinterpret or to misuse 
another’s expressions upon such subjects; and this fact, 
while it certainly seriously increases the responsibility of 
any one who feels called upon to give public utterance to his 
views as to such delicate problems, makes doubtless only the 
more unprofitable too detailed a controversy over words that 
have once been uttered. It is, after all, the cause involved 
that is here of moment. For the problem of the relations 
between moral deficiencies and intellectual ability is indeed so 
complex as to make only too possible expressions of opinion 
that, by reason of the difficulty of the subject, may easily 
prove to be erroneous, and that, by reason of the practical 
moment of the issue in question, may in consequence easily 
cause the judicious to grieve. 

Meanwhile, of the reality of the issue itself there can be no 
doubt. The words rendered, Aritis sicut Deus, sctentes bonum 
et malum, were felt by the author of the original tale to em- 
body a paradoxical truth that, for us who come after him, has 
only grown more wealthy in its paradoxes as time has gone 
on. As for the part later played, in the discussion, by Meph- 
istopheles, in the passage just referred to, the significance of 
these as of other utterances of Faust’s tempter lies just in 
the fact that they contain, in all their cruel irony, an aspect 
of the real truth. Moral goodness, as an attainment, is doubt- 
less something very different from innocence. And attained 


goodness is only won through a conflict with the forces of 
VoL. IV.—No. 1 4 
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evil, which involves a pretty deep knowledge of evil. But 
knowledge of evil, in us men (and for excellent “ psycho- 
physical” reasons, too), frequently leads to sin, and very 
commonly does so, in any given individual, before it actually 
leads the individual himself to the possible goodness that lies 
for him beyond and above this knowledge of evil. There- 
fore, on the way that leads the triumphant towards the 
goal of attained goodness, there will be found many who 
pause by the way, and who are content, after their fashion, 
with this or that sort of knowledge of evil, and with the sin 
in which, in their cases, this knowledge has actually involved 
them. Among these numerous wayfarers, moreover, there 
will be found many in whom such knowledge is a very 
marked feature of their whole mental life. Some of them, 
accordingly, will be very clever and ingenious persons, and 
will owe much of their wit to their lack of innocence. As 
against the innocent,—the dwellers, as it were, in Eden,— 
these knowing sinners can always assert that there is some- 
thing more advanced,—more Godlike, in fact, as the serpent 
said,—in their wisdom, than in the ignorance of those who 
cannot conceive of sin. And thus insight and moral defect 
will come to have that frequent actual association, which the 
writer of the paper here referred to has noticed as a fact in the 
life of the world, and which is, in truth, the source of so seri- 
ous a tragedy in human life. For it is precisely this associa- 
tion which often helps to make evil so keenly attractive in 
the eyes of the young and curious. But if one examines 
more closely, one finds that the paradox of the serpent is but 
one special case of an universal paradox of all human con- 
sciousness. And it is only necessary to state this paradox 
in its extremest form to deprive it of half its susceptibility to 
misunderstanding. There will, of course, indeed, always re- 
main a great number of perplexing special problems in this 
as in all regions of our life; but at least we shall no longer 
be misled in our principles of judgment, when once we have 
grasped the deepest source of the difficulty. The common 
mistake, in dealing with all such matters, is the half-truth, and 
it was just in the half-truth that the wisdom of the original 
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serpent consisted. Even so, however, to point out in succes- 
sion now this, now that case where an intellectual advance 
results from some particular moral deficiency, may be to any 
extent confusing and disheartening. To discover, however, a 
principle so universal that it would determine a@ priori the ex- 
istence of many such paradoxical cases in any moral world, 
even the best, so soon as that world were conceived as more 
than one of transparently empty innocence,—this is an under- 
taking worthy of the serious moralist ; and, properly set forth, 
such an undertaking can be in no wise either confusing to the 
little ones, or disheartening to the earnestly-minded. And, 
after all, why should science, in its cool regard for truth, need 
to be disheartening when the truth happens to be inspiring, or 
choose to be confusing in order to prove itself to be dispas- 
sionate ? 

As a fact I find, since writing the body of what follows, that 
the author of the essay here in question actually recognizes, 
in its universality, precisely that principle which I am about 
to expound afresh, and has elsewhere,* in the already pub- 
lished first volume of his treatise on ethics, discussed in a 
general and significant way the close relation which exists 
between the ethical worth of the individual and the presence 
of evil tendencies and temptations in his consciousness. Little 
or nothing of what I here write will therefore seem new to 
him, and therefore it is indeed better that I avoid the contro- 
versial tone. But in the essay now in question, on the “ Moral 
Deficiencies,” our author has written as if he had forgotten or 
chosen to neglect his own former discussion. This his former 
discussion itself, moreover, has but just come into my own 
hands, and the following essay, written before I had seen the 
first volume of the “ Einleitung in die Moralwissenschaft,” 
must therefore be regarded as, on the whole, far less a reply 
than an independent contribution to our topic. Where what 
I shall here say agrees, then, with our author’s former chapter, 
in his published “ Einleitung,”—the chapter on “ Verdienst 


* See “‘ Einleitung in die Moralwissenschaft,’’ by Georg Simmel. Berlin, 1892, 
vol. i., 3tes Kapitel, on ‘‘ Sittliches Verdienst und Schuld.” 
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und Schuld,”—I shall only be supplementing his more recent 
essay by the thoughts presented in his previous publication. 
Where my own views run altogether counter to his, the con- 
trast may still be of service. 


& 


It is an old observation, which recent research only makes 
more impressive and concrete, that all organic processes in- 
volve a certain balance of opposing forces, and that, in par- 
ticular, there is in all of them such an union of conflicting 
tendencies as is, for instance, expressed by saying that the 
phenomena of physical life involve at every instant, as a part 
of themselves, all the essential phenomena of the death of 
tissues. As I read, at the moment, in the current journals, I 
come upon two very recent expressions of this now fairly com- 
monplace fact. In an article on “ The Nerve-Cell,”* by a 
well-known English expert, I find, in an argument upon the 
functions of nerve-fibres, the words, ‘‘ Since the chemical pro- 
cesses which accompany death of living tissue appear to be 
very similar to the chemical processes which accompany ac- 
tivity, as is seen, for example, in the case of muscle, it is very 
possible,” etc.; but the rest of the argument concerns us 
not here. Meanwhile, a paper in the Revue Philosophique, on 
the movements of lower and higher organisms,{ contains, in 
the author's summary of some recent discussions of the 
chemical processes at the basis of such movements, the state- 
ment, “‘ Nothing more resembles the phenomena of the irri- 
tation (of living tissues) than those of death; and it was a 
stroke of genius in Claude Bernard to insist as much as he 
did on the truth that every function of life is a function of 
organic death; that in every movement of man and of the 
animals ‘the active substance of the muscle is destroyed and 
burned,’ just as the brain, in thinking, is consumed; and ina 
word, that life is death (La we c’est la mort).” 





* «The Nerve-Cell Considered as the Basis of Neurology,’ by Professor 


Schafer. Brain, 1893, Parts LXI. and LXII., p. 156. 
+ “ Origine et Nature du Mouvement Organique,” by J.Soury. Revue Philo- 


sophique for July, 1893; see, in particular, p. 55. 
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Now, here is mentioned an union of opposing tendencies in 
one of the best-known and most-frequently studied of organic 
processes, I need not for the moment insist upon the true 
analogy, which some at first sight would think a strained one, 
between these objective physical phenomena and certain 
others which are observable in the subjective world, among 
the activities of consciousness. Of that genuine analogy I 
shall indeed speak ina moment. But just now I shall confine 
myself to the mere interpretation of phrases. And here, for 
the first, what it concerns us to note is that there does appear, 
in the account of the vital processes, a necessity of stating 
their nature in essentially paradoxical terms, and that yet 
nobody is likely, in this region, to fall a prey to certain ap- 
parently easy misunderstandings of the meaning of the phrases 
used. La vie c'est la mort: it is not hard, in the light of the 
concrete facts of the metabolism of tissues, as the biologists 
explain them to us, to understand the significant half-truth, 
the apt paradox, of such an expression. But suppose that 
some one began to draw conclusions as to the implication of 
these words if taken in too abstract a sense. Suppose that 
one passed from the processes to the products. Suppose that 
he said, “If the processes of life are essentially processes of 
death, surely it follows, then, that all live things are, as such, 
dead things.” This consequence would no longer be a happy 
paradox, a half-truth. It would be nonsense. The process 
is an union of balanced but opposing tendencies. But the 
product cannot be expressed in merely negative or in indiffer- 
ent terms. Living involves, yes, as it were, at every step, 
consists, in dying ; but life is utterly different from death. 

Well, without insisting just yet on the reality of the analogy 
as such, without dwelling on anything but the parallelism of 
the phrases, suppose that we do find, in our conscious life, 
processes whose nature has to be expressed in a paradoxical 
language similar to the one thus occasionally used in biology. 
Shall we let this necessity deceive us? Shall we be so neg- 
lectful of the complications of truth as to seem to forget that 
you may have to affirm of a process what would be nonsense 
if affirmed of the product, or if so affirmed as to confuse 
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product and process? To become morally wise, for instance 
(if moral wisdom involves an understanding of moral issues), 
involves becoming acquainted with impurity. Shall we ac- 
cordingly say, “ All the morally wise, as such, are impure ?” 
Or, taking another view of the case, shall we conceive the 
“moral man” just as a product, in whom, by definition, there 
is to be no evil, and shall we then say, “ The moral man lacks 
the physical experience which gives the immoral one so 
thorough a comprehension of the immorality of others ?” * 
Surely such views are confusions. It is as if we either said, 
on the one hand, “ The live tissue must lack all the essential 
characters by which either dead or dying tissues resemble 
one another ;” or, on the contrary, “ All the living tissues, as 
such, are dead.” No, if the matter is merely one of compre- 
hending phrases, we need not even take the physiological 
processes as our basis for illustrating this sort of confusion. 
If we are determined to confuse a process with either a stage 
or an outcome of a process, regarded as something fixed and 
stationary, we may as well turn Eleatics at once. Surely (for 
so, in substance, argued Zeno), the flying arrow, whenever it 
moves, 7s somewhere. But somewhere means a place,—yes, 
one place. And so, as of old, “the flying arrow rests,”— 
rest precisely as all the live things are dead, and precisely as 
the morally wise man remains essentially impure. For the 
process of wisely conceiving the moral truth involves as a 
moment the “psycho-physical” impurity of thinking evil; 
and the process of the arrow’s flight involves of necessity 
that the arrow should be somewhere in order that it may fly. 
As a fact, however, the arrow that rests in its place does xot 
move, the tissue that mere/y disintegrates is dead, and it is 
the thought that dwe//s in impurity, that is impure,—not the 
thought that comprehends impurity only to overcome it.t 





* The latter, though not the former, of these supposed assertions is an actual 
quotation (from p. 491) of the article that has suggested the present one. 

+ Here again it is well to say that these words were written before I had seen 
the “ Einleitung in die Moralwissenschaft,” where, vol. i., p. 268, the contrast 
between “ ruhende Qualitat” and “ Prozess’’ is admirably applied to the very case 
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But I indeed am not content thus merely to dwell upon 
the analogies of phrase involved in the similarity between 
our current accounts of biological and of moral processes. I 
insist upon the actual and enlightening analogy of the two 
sorts of processes themselves. In so far as the life of a con- 
scious being runs parallel to the biological processes of his 
organism, it is not surprising that just such a balancing of 
opposing tendencies, just such a unity of conflicting activities, 
just such a Heraclitean xatitorn dppovia éx t&v dcagepdytwy, as is 
everywhere found on the physiological side, should be repre- 
sented in our consciousness in more ways than one. For the 
just mentioned relation of the death and the activity of tissues 
is but a single case of the presence of this union of opposing 
tendencies on the physiological side; and more complex in- 
stances of such union, instances that reach the grade of the 
co-operation of antagonist muscles in a voluntary movement, 
are already pretty obviously represented in consciousness. 
We are well aware that we give complex voluntary move- 
ments precision by “holding ourselves back.” We know 
that true freedom of action is inseparable from elements of 
self-restraint and of self-control. We consciously rejoice in 
ruling ourselves. We are aware, in general, that our will, in 
every organized form, involves a consciousness of opposing 
tendencies,—a consciousness which very obviously has not 
only this its conscious aspect, but its whole psycho-physical 
embodiment and expression. And from this point of view 
we get already a general notion of the true analogy that con- 
nects, in the one world of life, the most complex organic 
functions,—those to which our consciousness corresponds, 
with those simpler physical processes which characterize all 
life, and which make the union of contrary tendencies so 
familiar an affair throughout the organic realm. It is there- 
fore more, then, than an analogy of phrases, it is a real resem- 
blance of type, which makes the lesson gained from a general 





now before us. It is strange that the essay on “ Moral Deficiencies” seems so 


much to have neglected this aspect. 
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survey of such organic activities useful when we turn to a 
study of the facts of consciousness. 

But this resulting lesson, so far, is, that if I am talking of 
something conceived as the product or outcome of an organic 


“ 


process,—such a product as “a live organism,” or “a good 
man,” or “ virtue,” or “ intellect,”—I must not be surprised to 
find, in the process of which this product is not merely the 
result but the embodiment (the é¢pyera, in Aristotle’s sense), 
factors which, taken by themselves, are distinctly opposed in 
their character to the positive but highly abstract definition 
that the product, if conceived merely as something finished 
and at rest, would necessarily possess. Just as in the living 
and active tissue I find, as an essential factor of its activity, 
that going on which, 7f ¢¢ were alone, would mean death, just 
as in the voluntary movement I find that stimulation of the 
antagonist muscles going on which, 2f zt were alone, would 
mean an utter defeat of the intended movement, just as every 
important nervous stimulation seems to involve, as part of 
itself, the excitation of processes that tend to inhibit it, so, too, 
I must expect to find in all forms of the higher life, and, in 
particular, of the moral life, a similar complexity of structure. 
And I do find, as a part of moral excellence, be it of whatever 
grade you will, that there are tendencies present which, zf they 
were alone, would be the very opposite and the destruction of 
every such excellence. And this must be the case, not 
because of the weakness of man, but because of the organic 
dignity and consequent complexity of virtue; and not because 
the moral world is a mere maze of perplexing confusions, but 
because the very principle of every organic life is the combi- 
nation in harmony of opposing tendencies.* 


II. 


And now, in the next place, for some illustrations (drawn 
directly from the moral world itself) of the way in which this 





* Here again I have to go over ground which the aforesaid 3tes Kapitel of the 
first volume of the “ Einleitung in die Moralwissenschaft’’ has on the whole 
admirably treated, while the essay on the “ Moral Deficiencies” has strangely 
neglected the same considerations. 
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union of opposing tendencies works in that region. Then we 
shall be able to apply our result to some of the special prob- 
lems suggested by our author. 

It is of the essence of moral goodness that positively 
good deeds should be the result of what we call choice,— 
that is, that morality should be a matter not of fate, but of 
consciousness. There is no virtue in digesting wholesome 
food when I am in sound health and have once eaten it. 
There may be virtue in choosing, against momentary appe- 
tite, a wholesome food instead of a tempting but pernicious 
dainty. But if the moral processes are thus processes of con- 
scious choice, it follows that every such choice involves a 
knowing of something against which one chooses, as well as 
something in favor of which one decides. But that against 
which one chooses is necessarily a motive, an interest, a solici- 
tation, a temptation. For the moral choice is an inner one; 
the rejected alternative is not an outer enemy, but an internal 
‘spring of action” (to use Dr. Martineau’s phrase). If so, 
then of necessity every distinctly moral choice involves the 
previous presence of a certain tendency to choose the wrong. 
Yes, moral choice is essentially a condemnation of the rejected 
motive, as well as an approval of the accepted motive. Other- 
wise it could be no moral choice. A being possessed of but 
one motive could have no conscience. But if this be so, then 
the consciousness of every moment of moral choice involves, 
also, a consciousness—a confession, if you will—of the presence 
in the chooser of that which he himself regards as evil. He 
not only coldly knows, he includes, he possesses, he is beset 
with some evil motive; and, nevertheless, he conquers it. 
This is involved in the very formal definition of a moral act. 
You might as well try to define the king without his subjects, 
or the master without his servant, or the captor without his 
captive or his prize, as to define a moral deed without the 
presence in the agent of some evil motive. The case, then, is 
here quite parallel to the case of the relation of life and 
death in the functions of the active tissues. Once define a 
given man as moral in respect of any one given deliberate 
act of choice, and then, indeed, you can no longer without 
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contradiction conceive him as failing to possess at least one 
significant psychical experience of evil,—namely, the experi- 
ence of precisely that evil motive which he has then and 
there deliberately rejected as evil. Had he not first known 
that evil motive, and known it as verily his own, he cer- 
tainly could not have deliberately chosen against it. Or am 
I moral because I choose not to act on the motives that I 
can only abstractly conceive, as possible and remote tempta- 
tions, which attract others and not me? _ If so, how vast 
my morality! Like the moralizing schoolmaster in Hegel’s 
“Philosophy of History,’ who is represented as warning 
his class against the ambitious passions of the great men of 
history, I can place my virtues above those of Alexander, for, 
unlike that glory-seeking man of blood, I have no ambitious 
desire to conquer Asia, or to overthrow Darius, but I leave all 
nations to fare as God pleases.* This sort of virtue is indeed 
cheap, and “ moral” men in this sense are as plenty as are the 
weaklings ; while if one points out that we possess such virtues 
not in so far as we comprehend life, and are skilful, but in so 
far as we are limited, and ignorant of life, and unskilful, I have 
no objection to offer to such an argument. Only the virtues 
of Hegel’s schoolmaster are simply not virtues 7” actu, and 
one cannot even be sure that they are virtues zm potentia until 
the virtuous schoolmaster has proved by his deeds his capacity 
for self-conquest. Put the schoolmaster in Alexander’s place, 
and what will he do with Darius and with Asia? Who can 
tell? Nay,he himself cannot tell, and that is just why he 
is here ignorant doth of the temptations of Alexander, and of 
the virtues that Alexander might have possessed, but perhaps 
did not possess. Here, then, ignorance conditions not only the 
lack of temptation, but the entire absence of the corresponding 
virtues as well. 


Hegel skilfully said, “ Die Tugend ist nicht ohne Kampf; 








* Hegel, “ Werke,” IX. p. 40: Woraus sogleich folgt dass er, der Schulmeister, 
ein vortrefflicherer Mensch sey, als jene (Caesar u. Alexander) weil er solche 
Leidenschaften nicht besasse, und den Beweis dadurch gebe, dass er Asien nicht 
erobere, den Darius, Porus, nicht besiege, sondern freilich wohl lebe, aber auch 


leben lasse. 
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ste tst vielmehr der hichste, vollendete kampf.”* “Virtue is 
not without strife, but is rather the highest, the fulfilled 
strife.” But forgetting this perfectly obvious consideration, 
people often so ignore the element of conflict in the process, 
while they think only of the assumed perfection of the prod- 
uct, that when some one suggests, in the interest of the “ in- 
tellectual functions,” how an insight into life must involve a 
knowledge of evil, people at once assume that the washed- 
out soul of the colorless and inane person whom they have 
imagined as the model good man cannot possess such knowl- 
edge, and thereupon they lament the sad conflict which 
seems to result between the interest of virtue and those of 
the insight into life. As a fact, however, the whole case 
stands thus: The good man as such is neither an innocent 
nor an inane person, but a knowing, a warm-blooded, a pas- 
sionate servant of the good. Meanwhile, neither virtue nor 
knowledge exists 7z abstracto among us men. There exists 
always some concrete virtue, which shows itself in good 
choices in favor of this or of this good, as against that or 
some other evil, end, or motive. And as to knowing, it too 
is no abstraction, but there exists always some concrete 
knowledge, which is knowledge of this or of that thing. We 
therefore, to be sure, cannot compare the virtuous man in the 
abstract with the knowing man in the abstract, to see whether 
the two concepts can be made to agree. Doubtless many 
stupid men, meanwhile, have some virtues, and many of the 
base are clever. Nobody, moreover, has all virtues, or all 
knowledge. The only possible comparison is therefore be- 
tween two men as to a particular virtue, either in exercise or 
in potentia, or between the same men as to the knowledge of 
a particular thing. Well, this being so, let it be a question of 
the actual and conscious exercise, in a deliberate and not ina 
merely accidental way, of a given virtue, as concretely applied 





* « Logik,” “ Werke,” IV. p. 63. I venture to refer to my own discussion of 
this general topic, and to my statement of Hegel’s view of it, in my “ Spirit of 
Modern Philosophy,” p. 210, sg., and in my “ Religious Aspect of Philosophy,” 


PP. 452-459. 
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to a given case. Let one man choose the positive exercise of 
that virtue ; let another, with equal deliberation, wilfully reject 
it. Which now of these two is just then the more knowing 
as to the motives involved in this virtue? I say that, so far 
as we have yet defined the case, there is no difference in intel- 
lectual capacity defined as between the two. Both know the 
good and the ill involved. For neither could consciously 
choose unless he in some measure knew both the good and 
the ill. The good man knows the ill, and is aware of the 
temptation to do it; otherwise his “ virtuous” act would be a 
matter of blind health, like his digestion, or of mere lack of 
interest, like his present avoidance of any wicked ambition to 
conquer Asia. He knows the rejected ill, he is tempted, and 
he deliberately resists and overcomes the temptation (whether 
with or without free will I decide not here). The other also 
knows, but chooses the ill. Which is so far the more knowing ? 
The virtuous man can surely say, “Show me thy knowledge 
without thy virtue, and I will show thee my knowledge dy my 
virtue. For by knowing the ill and the good it is that I choose 
the good with open eyes.” Of the later knowledge which for 
the sinner alone, not for the good man, results from the con- 
sequences of this sin, I shall speak hereafter. 

Doubtless one may indeed still insist that, unless by the 
actual assertion of a freedom of indeterminate choice, the 
foregoing precise equality of knowledge between these two 
men cannot in the end be maintained. Well, be itso. I am, 
as I have said, not here arguing the free-will issue. Admit, 
if you please, that there must be a difference of motive be- 
tween the two, and therefore a difference of knowledge; the 
question will then once more arise, Which of them is, at the 
moment of choice, the more knowing? For the same reasons 
as before, both of them alike must at least in some genuine 
measure know both of the motives between which they choose. 
Else there is mere blind prevalence of interest without any 
clear deliberation. Shall one say, as to the different degrees 
of knowledge now subsisting, It is the chooser of the good 
who knows not the full allurements of the other’s temptation ? 
Or shall one say, It is the sinner who is blind to those mani- 
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fold excellencies whose presence to consciousness determines 
the good man’s choice? Here, if anything, the chances are 
largely in favor of the greater knowledge of the virtuous 
chooser, since in general strong temptations are comparatively 
elemental, while the reasons in favor of goodness are in nature 
usually complex and abstract. A mere boy can have a full 
sense of many temptations to vice; it takes reflection to see 
fully all the reasons why vice is intolerable. But herewith, as 
soon as one admits differences of knowledge, as between these 
two, one enters afresh the realm of the indeterminate. My 
object was only to show that in order to have the same choice 
presented, in its essential features, to two agents, one virtuous, 
one vicious in his decision, it is necessary to have essentially 
the same motives, and so the same elements of knowledge 
present in both cases. What further differences of knowledge 
there may be is indeed a matter of accident; but the chances 
are at least even that the good chooser is more knowing than 


the sinner. 

But if this is so whenever an individual case of comparison 
is taken up, how far, then, extends the possible growth, in in- 
sight into life, of those agents who grow in active virtue; and 


how does their possible collective insight compare with that 
of the sinners concerning mere temptations? If every active 
virtue involves a knowledge of evil in order to be a conquest 
over evil,—the presence of temptation in order that the active 
virtue may be a victory over temptation,—then what insight 
into life is there that will not somewhere form part of the in- 
sight, and so of the virtue, of some virtuous agent? No, it 
would seem that there is no insight into life that is alien from 
every possible virtue, and that no sinner can say to a// the 
good, “I comprehend temptations that no one of all of you 
can possibly understand.” For had the sinner not only pos- 
sessed his temptation, but won the victory over it, he would 
now be, with reference to that temptation alone, surely no less 
than he is, in insight or in being, and he would then have stood 
among the virtuous, where even now there may well stand 
some one who has been tempted in all points as he was, but 
who is, in this matter, without sin. I still postpone, to be sure, 
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a discussion of the knowledge that the sinner gets from the 
consequences of his sin,—from the experiences that follow 
upon it. 

This view of the nature of virtue is, however, indeed ap- 
parently open to one or two more or less plausible objections, 
which it may be well still to mention. 

“If this view of virtue is right,” some imaginary objector 
may say, “then it must follow that a good man is good merely 
in proportion to the number and the gravity of his resisted 
temptations. But if so, then a man who should be constantly 
tempted to murder his mother, to steal church property, to be 
a cannibal, and to kidnap and eat children, and who nobly 
resisted all these temptations, would be a more virtuous man 
than one who was never thus tempted, but who lived without 
friction the devoted life of a philanthropist, and of a , ublic 
servant, always loyal and charitable of heart. As this result 
is absurd, it follows that virtue indeed implies, as the author 
of the essay here in question asserts, a certain ignorance of 


evil motives.” 
This objection is obvious, but trivial. No one would be 


deceived by the parallel assertion in case of the organic pro- 


cesses before referred to. Life involves disintegration of 
tissue, and so constant death, always counteracted, indeed, by 
the processes of tissue-building. The more life, and the 
more activity of tissue,—the more disintegration, and the 
more building up. And so, for instance, in a warm-blooded 
animal, a more rapid dying process goes on than in a cold- 
blooded animal. It does not follow that, in a given organism, 
the life would grow in general vigor if disintegrating pro- 
cesses at random were set up, and were then just counteracted, 
in the struggles of a pathological condition, by the upbuild- 
ing processes that preserved the life. The death-process is 
not alien from my physical life, but is a part of it. The more 
active the life that I get, the more dying will be going on in 
my tissues. But the simple converse of this proposition very 
surely does not follow. I do not necessarily produce more 
life by introducing more death into my tissues. What is 
clear is, that if some disintegrating disease is present in my 
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tissues, hen I get life, if at all, by conquering this pathological 
disintegration. But without just that form of disintegration, 
I might, indeed, have a higher life. 

Just so it is too with the process of virtue. Any actively 
virtuous man can say, at the moments of deliberate exercise 
of virtue, “ My virtue involves as one of its elements tempta- 
tion to evil. Hence in doing good I know evil.” Hence, 
again, the proposition that in so far as one is virtuous one is 
ignorant of evil is stmpliciter false. Ignorance of a given 
evil may be per accidens a condition of a given virtue, but 
every active virtue involves some knowledge of evil. On 
the other hand no sinner can say, “ My knowledge of tempta- 
tion depends upon my viciousness, and if I had been good at 
the moment of choice in respect of the deeds wherein now I 
am evil, I should zfso facto have diminished my intelligence, 
in acquiring my virtues, since I should then have failed to 
know these temptations.” For here the answer is simply, The 
assertion is again false. You could have known these temp- 
tations just as truly if you had resisted them. You would 
then have no less insight as to temptation, but much more 
virtue as to life. But these things being granted, it may well 
be that some virtues are better worth knowing than other 
virtues, just as some life is more vigorous than other life; so 
that virtues whose knowledge involves the knowing and re- 
sisting of pathological temptations may be far less interesting, 
both to the afflicted sufferer from the pathological enemy, 
and to the lover of conscious or of moral life in general, than 
are other active virtues, based upon the conquest over more 
normal temptations. Meanwhile, there can be no doubt 
whatever of the moral excellence of the man who, being 
burdened with a distinctly pathological temptation, nobly re- 
sists it, just as there can be no doubt that he loses no intel- 
lectual skill or insight, but rather cultivates both, by resisting 
his temptation. But since, unfortunately, the burdened man 
as much lacks knowledge of the normal life as the normal 
man fails to comprehend the depths of abnormality, the real 
problem here is, Which of these two sorts of knowledge of 
life is most worth having ? And this question is in no respect 
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any longer a question of the relative value for the intellect 
of virtue and of vice, but it is a question of the relative value 
for the intellect of two sorts of knowledge, whereof one is 
normal, the other unhealthy, but whereof both alike may in- 
volve either virtue if a temptation is known and conquered, 
or vice, if the temptation is known and preferred. 

For the rest, the kindly and public-spirited philanthropist of 
our example is indeed as virtuous as his weak and burdened, 
but still triumphant though abnormally-tempted brother, only 
in case the philanthropist really struggles as seriously as the 
latter with his own much more elevated, but none the less 
genuine moral problems and temptations. And the moral 
order actually demands of him that he shall do so. He has 
more talents; from him, then, more moral life is required. 
He may think that he finds in himself only kindliness; but 
if he looks sharply as he goes, he will ere long find in himself 
sloth, or pride, or self-complacency, not to speak of a horde 
of more elemental if still normal passions. If he contends 
with these and with their outcome, he will get as rich an ex- 
perience of the evils of his own world as his weaker brother 
gets of the evils of his. In general, then, it is here not our 
virtue that is responsible for our ignorance, but rather our 
inevitable ignorance of life that limits the scope of our virtues. 
The healthy man cannot have the virtues of the sick man, or 
the pathologically burdened soul the sort of goodness that 
distinguishes the genius in holy living; not, however, because 
virtue means ignorance of life, but because the naturally 
limited insight into life which each man possesses limits his 
possible virtues. But within his limits, the more any given 
man knows of life the more chance he has to be virtuous, if 
he chooses to be so. 

Another objection, and a common one, to the foregoing 
view of virtue has reference to the influence of training upon 
the exercise of active virtues. The virtuous man of Aristotle’s 
original definition is such not merely by reason of his acts, 
but by reason of the attained character that, in the long run, 
he earns by his acts. The habitual and successful resistance 
of any given type of temptations involves, of necessity, the 
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gradual elimination of at least those special temptations. The 
cultivation of active virtues leads towards a virtuous perfec- 
tion of disposition in which just these active virtues no longer 
have to be cultivated. In so far it is indeed true that the aim 
of the good man is to acquire an ignorance of certain evils 
which he now knows only too well. If he actively exercises 
virtue only in the presence of an actual knowledge of evil 
motives present in himself he aims, nevertheless, at the ulti- 
mate attainment of a state in which these evil motives will no 
longer have meaning for him. In this fashion, then, it would 
seem that the attainment of holiness is, in some sense, the 
attainment of ignorance; and so once more the argument of 
our author would receive a certain confirmation, and the price 
of possessing certain “intellectual functions’’ would be the 
retaining of certain “ moral deficiencies.” 

Once more, however, the general biological analogies will 
aid us in comprehending the true sense of the facts here 
brought before us. The question is now the familiar one as to 
the relation of habit and consciousness.* I am not conscious 
of the detailed execution of what is so completely an habitual 
function of my organism that I accomplish this function 
swiftly and without hesitancy. I am conscious in general 
only of my relatively hesitant functions in so far as they are 
hesitant. This, again, is a psychological commonplace. On 
the other hand, the more by practice I exercise my conscious- 
ness of a given process, and so perfect any now hesitant 
function, the more I tend to bring its execution below the 
level of my consciousness. In this sense, to be sure, we find 
another paradox—and one of a most familiar and characteris- 
tic sort—in the life of the highest organisms. Consciousness, 
namely, is working, as it were, on all levels, in the direction 
of its own extinction, in so far as it is a consciousness of just 
this unfamiliar object; very much as the living tissues are 
constantly busy in compassing their own death, precisely 
in so far as they are tissues with just this energy becoming 





* In this aspect this question is interestingly discussed in the “ Einleitung in 
die Moralwissenschaft,” vol. i. p. 227, e¢ seg. 
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free in their processes. I am conscious of a given function, 
and so of the objects to which this function is related, because 
the function is relatively novel, is imperfectly learned, is not 
thoroughly habitual. But it is precisely this unfamiliarity of 
the function and of its object that is unsatisfactory to me. I 
try to perfect my mastery over this function and to render its 
objects perfectly familiar. I train the function until it is 
smooth-running, facile, free from hesitancy, and so until it is 
no longer an object of consciousness. I nowignore both the 
function and its familiar objects. This I am everywhere tend- 
ing to do, precisely in so far as I engage in any special busi- 
ness of consciousness. I am conscious of the syntax of a 
foreign tongue while I am learning that tongue; but the 
object of my conscious toil is to learn the language so well 
that I shall forget its syntax and speak its sentences with 
absolutely unreflective fluency. 

But now, on the other hand, although consciousness thus, 
as it were, aims to compass, on every stage, and in each of its 
special functions, its own extinction, still, all of us who love 
insight talk of consciousness as being an end in itself, and are 
conscious that we want not less, but more of it. Our general 
aim as conscious beings is opposed, in this paradoxical way, 
to each and every one of the special aims of our own con- 
sciousness, in so far as the latter is a process whereby the un- 
familiar is rendered familiar, and is so gradually brought below 
the level of consciousness, while our general aim as conscious 
beings is not to get less, but more, concrete insight, and so 
more consciousness. 

Here again, La vie c'est la mort. “ Die to live” is a philo- 
sophical motto that Professor Edward Caird loves to repeat in 
his writings, and has repeated until for my part I confess that 
I have grown very weary of the set phrase, as I have found 
that eminent thinker employing it. But though it may be 
important to vary the phrase, as, with the aid of M. Soury, I 
have here tried to do, Professor Caird is unquestionably right 
as to the substance of the thing. Consciousness, like living tis- 
sue, loves to feed on its own process of endless self-extinction. 
And the way in which it thus feeds is obvious enough. When 
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I have no longer to be conscious of the syntax of the new 
language I shall have acquired a new organic power,—namely, 
the power to be conscious of the relatively new and unfamiliar 
things that I shall want to say in that language. The more 
numerous the familiar and so unconscious habits that I have 
come to possess, the more capacity I have acquired to adjust 
myself to complex novel situations, and so to have, in general, 
more consciousness. As for the paradox of the whole situa- 
tion, it is also a case of the general paradox of the will, as 
noted by Schopenhauer. The will wants to live. But life 
means specific desires, and each specific desire longing, as it 
does, for the possession of its object, really longs for the 
quenching of its restless fires in the dark Lethe of a fulfil- 
ment that means its extinction as this desire. The will, then, 
in longing for life longs for that which in every concrete mani- 
festation, as this specific desire, it longs to see extinguished. 
Schopenhauer’s paradox is but the expression, in conscious 
terms, of the essence of all those organic processes to which 
our consciousness runs parallel, and of which it is a very in- 
adequate expression. As for Schopenhauer’s pessimistic com- 
ment on this essential restlessness of the inner world, the dis- 
cussion of that belongs elsewhere. Restlessness does not, as 
a fact, mean misery, and a wise joy in the genuine paradoxes 
of life is of the essence of the highest reason. 

There is, then, nothing peculiar about the problem involved 
in the case of the growth of the virtuous man towards a per- 
fection wherein he ceases to be conscious, both of his former 
defects and of the active virtues whereby he overcame these 
defects. Above all, the problem is in no wise one of an oppo- 
sition between “moral deficiencies” and “intellectual func- 
tions.” Such as it is, the paradox applies equally, and for the 
same reasons, to the intellectual and to the moral functions. 
The one sort has here no advantage over the other. The intel- 
lectual skill involved in any stage of our human consciousness, 
in aiming at its own perfection in the form of the acquisition 
of finished, habitual, intelligent functions, aims at what, as a 
fact, when attained, will involve its own extinction as this par- 
ticular conscious activity. Just so, any growing and active 
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virtue aims at its own extinction, as this particular virtue, by 
means of the establishment of virtuous habits that will render 
the exercise of this conscious virtue no longer necessary or 
even possible. But virtue thus no more aims at its own 
extinction in general than intellectual skill aims at its own 
general abolition, or than Schopenhauer’s will, in longing for 
fulfilment, ceases in general the desire to live. Z/zs must pass, 
—this desire—this stage of growing intellect or goodness; 
but there is more that is desirable, there is more virtue, just 
as there is more wit, beyond. This is the universal rule of 
conscious life. Die Leidenschaft flieht, die Liebe muss bleiben. 
When I have so well learned this virtue as no longer con- 
sciously to possess it, but to be possessed by it as by a mere 
instinct, well, then, indeed my active moral goodness will in- 
deed cease as to this matter; but, on the other hand, I shall 
consciously be able to possess far more, and more complex 
active virtues, than ever, for I shall have more powers, and so 
be able to undertake harder tasks to go on new quests, and to 
fight stronger moral enemies. When I shall have mastered 
my present intellectual puzzles, and accordingly shall have 
forgotten their details in the possession of unhesitating and 
unconscious functions, I shall then be able to possess not less 
but more consciousness; for I shall have more unconscious 
functions upon which to build new insights. 

The parallelism of virtue and of intellect in respect of the 
“ deficiencies” thus involved in progress is here perfect. What- 
ever happens to the one happens to the other. Learning is 
based upon forgetting, conscious power upon unconscious 
habit, the new life upon the extinction of the immediate pres- 
ence of the old. “ Moral deficiency,” if regarded as a lower 
state in a progressive growth, involves “ intellectual functions” 
only in the same sense as that in which intellectual deficiency 
itself involves such present intellectual functions. 

It is, then, one sign of intellectual power, just as it is one 
sign of moral power, to have forgotten, as well as to have 
remembered, many things. Such “ deficiencies” are necessary 
moments of our human perfection. To a vain young man, 
full of the learning freshly acquired at school, the old and 
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erudite scholar may often justly say, “Yes, you indeed have 
many things in mind that I now ignore; but see, I have 
myself forgotten far more than you ever knew.” Even so, a 
persistent sinner, vaunting his present knowledge of tempta- 
tion as against the state of the virtuous man who has out- 
grown and learned to ignore the movings that are still clearly 
present to the consciou’ness of the sinner, may say, “I know 
life; for I know these temptations, and you are no longer 
aware of them.” But a by-stander, considering the life of the 
virtuous man, and seeing in him the hero of many past con- 
flicts, may retort, “ Ay, but he has forgotten because he has 
transcended more temptations than you ever knew.” Which 
“deficiency” is the preferable one ? : 

To sum up, then: The knowledge and presence of evil 
form, in very manifold and complex ways, a moment in the 
consciousness and in the life of goodness. And this must be 
so. It is no confusing chance puzzle of the moral world; it 
is a necessary result of the very essence of all life, which is 
everywhere an union of opposing elements. The knowledge 
of this fact is not disheartening, but inspiring; since all the 
seriousness of the moral world depends upon it. As to the 
relation of “ deficiencies” and “ functions,’’ so far as we have 
yet seen, the close parallelism of the intellectual and moral 
processes, as well as their intimate interdependence, taken 
together with the general nature of life just insisted upon, 
renders this relation extremely, and yet very intelligibly, inti- 
mate on both sides. First, in both the intellectual and the 
moral life, every “ function,” of necessity, depends, in the lives 
of us human individuals, upon a corresponding “ deficiency.” 
We think in order to grow wiser, and therefore all our think- 
ing is due to relative ignorance. We choose the right in 
order to avoid the tempting wrong; and therefore all moral 
functions depend upon present moral imperfections. Mean- 
while, as to the cross-relation of moral deficiency and intel- 
lectual function, the rule holds that, since active goodness 
involves knowledge of temptation, the morally deficient have 
herein no essential intellectual advantage over the doers of 
good. As to the ignorance or intellectual deficiency of the 
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being higher in the scale of life as against the being lower in 
the scale and burdened with temptations unknown to the 
higher being, it here follows (1) that the “deficiency” of 
knowledge in question is shared by both beings, in so far as 
neither fully understands the other; (2) that in neither case 
does this deficiency of knowledge as to the other being, or 
possession of knowledge as to one’s own moral office and 
temptations, determine by itself either any moral excellence 
or any moral defect, since either of the two beings is doing 
active moral work not in so far as he is by nature high or low 
in the scale, but in so far as he rightly deals with his own 
temptations. We call the higher being more virtuous, when 
he does well, not because being ignorant of baser temptations 
he fails to resist them, but because his virtues, when once 
they exist, seem to us as a part of a normal and more finished 
life better worth knowing than his fellows’. As to moral 
progress, that does indeed involve a transcending, and so a 
forgetting, of earlier’ and simpler virtues; but here moral 
progress is simply parallel to all intellectual progress. 

In general, then, intellectual functions seem to involve 
moral deficiencies in precisely the same sense as that in which 
moral functions themselves involve moral deficiencies, and 
as that in which intellectual functions also involve intellectual 
deficiencies, every function in our life involving the presence 
of its own antagonist, and being successful in so far as its 
antagonist comes to form an organic moment in its own pro- 
cess, instead of being in its turn the triumphant and absorb- 
ing factor. But, on the other hand, it does not follow that 
you can produce a given function, intellectual or moral, by 
simply introducing the corresponding antagonist or deficiency 
into a given organic process. All active virtue implies tempta- 
tion; but it does not thence follow that by increasing tempta- 
tion you increase virtue, or that you remain virtuous by 
nursing your temptation in order to resist it. Change and 
progress play the same part here that they do elsewhere in 
the great drama of life. And if living is constant dying, it 
does not follow that the more death there is the more life 
there will be. 
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So much for the main principles involved in our present 
issue. But now let the question be no longer of principles, 
but of cases. Moral deficiency shall be essentially involved 
in certain intellectual functions, or shall determine the latter. 
When ?—First, for so it may appear, whenever the compre- 
hension of certain forms of evil itself involves such a partici- 
pation in the evil as amounts to sin. But when does this 
take place? “The task of understanding,” so one answers, 
certain “elementary passions of the human soul is very diffi- 
cult from the height of official station, as well as in the nor- 
mal and correct life led by many scholars;” and so “ unde- 
niably this is a point in which a theoretical knowledge gains 
depth from an experience of comparative immorality, either 


“ 


present or past.” 

In judging of such assertions one’s first reply is, Distinguo. 
The “ elementary passions” of the human soul are indeed the 
most common source of sin; but they are not themselves 
sins in so far as they are elementary passions, but in so far as, 
in a given context of life, they are persistently preferred despite 
the fact that they prove to be incapable of organization, or 
destructive of existent rational good order. They are evil, 
in other words, in so far as they are anarchical, fighting against 
an already established organism, and not in so far as they are 
“elementary.” It is 7 a@ context that they become tempta- 
tions; and the sinfulness of an “elementary passion” always 
depends on its relations to the other interests of life. It is as 
related to such a context that a virtuous man finds what 
would be an innocent accident of his organization a solicita- 
tion to evil. Experience of passion of the “elementary” in 
life is therefore as such nevera sin. The fault of a man is 
not that he has elementary passions, but that he cannot make 
out what to do with them, or do it when he has made it out. 

In saying this I speak simply the voice of the wholesome 
consciousness, of the Greek as of the modern man, as against 
any merely superstitious asceticism which condemns some 
natural impulses as essentially diabolical. The wise man 
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does not regret the elementary impulses of his temperament 
as such, whatever these impulses may be. What he does 
regret is that they are so ill reduced to order, so poorly trained 
to an objectively significant service. Even the “ pathological 
temptations” before referred to are pathological not by reason 
of the elementary impulses involved, but by reason of the 
union of such impulses into complex groups of motives 
hostile to the general peace of society, and to the whole 
rational system of a man’s inner life. 

It is not needful to waste here many words over this matter, 
which has been endlessly discussed. Hatred is a fairly “ ele- 
mentary” passion. Shall one call it essentially a bad “ spring 
of action” because it is necessarily “malicious.” On the 
contrary, if we find superstitious men in the world who let 
cobras multiply because of a superstitious kindliness, we shall 
wish that these men had more hatred of snakes as well as 
less superstition. All depends upon where and when and 
what you hate,—in other words, upon the context of your 
passion. If hatred in battle makes given soldiers fight better 
against the enemies of their country, then surely, if patriotism 
is a virtue, this virtue may demand, for these men, the cultiva- 
tion of precisely such hatred. For the rest, just those pas- 
sions of humanity which, under certain conditions, appear as 
the grossest, the fiercest, the basest, are notoriously the pas- 
sions upon whose organized cultivation, and upon whose 
subtle influence when once they are cultivated, the whole 
social structure and its most sacred relations depend. 

It would be the saddest of cant, then, to say that a good 
man, as such, can have no experiences of the truly “elementary 
passions,’—even the most elementary and vigorous. The 
fact that many moralists are and have been bloodless creatures, 
who have written about life without themselves possessing 
any temperament to speak of, is a lamentable historical acci- 
dent, due in no wise to the nature of philosophy, but rather 
to those economic conditions of the thinker’s profession which 
have driven many persons to turn would-be philosophers be- 
cause they have failed in other walks of life to prove them- 
selves capable men. With the author who has inspired this 
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paper I regret this accidental ill-fortune of philosophy. The 
philosophical thinker, the moralist above all, should first be 
a man of experience in a wide range of elementary human 
life. And the great heroes of ethical speculation (yes, even a 
man of the gentleness of a Kant) are never without indications 
in their works that they have really and deeply experienced 
at least some part of our human nature. But now this does 
not mean that the thinker needs to be a sinner above other 
men in order to be wise. Elements are one thing. The 
organization of life is another. It is not necessary to experi- 
ence many forms of chaos in order to understand good order. 

But is not sin, too, an experience? And can the good man 
possess that experience? We have said, in our discussion of 
principles, that temptation to evil is an essential element in 
every exercise of active virtue. But a conquered temptation, 
although an evil, which is conquered by the good man just 
because it is an evil, is still no sin. Sin proper, however, is 
another experience, and is 7/so facto no part of the experience 
of the good man as such, just as an active disease is no part 
of the life of a healthy organism. Here indeed is the body 
of death from which the good man, as such, longs to be 
delivered altogether. His resisted temptation is part of his 
life,—the death in life of which before we spoke. But his 
sin is no element of his good life. 

And yet, since sin forms so large a part of human life, and 
is vastly more than temptation, and since the endless conse- 
quences of sin, remorse, all the arts of concealment, all the 
ingenuity of effort to repair,—the rejoicing, too, of the froward 
in their frowardness,—the fierce sense of freedom of which our 
own Hawthorne tells in the “ Marble Faun” as an experience 
that follows upon a crime,—the long and perplexingly fasci- 
nating agony of the consciousness of a life of sin,—the revelry 
and the fruitless later repentance of the Faust of the original 
story,—the contrition of David,—the conversion of the dying 
thief on the cross,—the raptures of a saved Mary Magdalene: 
—-since all these and countless other human experiences flow 
not from resisted temptation, but from actual sin, were we then 
not one-sided in our discussion of principles, where we limited 
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ourselves to the study of temptation, and said that the sinner 
knows no more of the motives of sin (which are the tempta- 
tions) than does the good maa, equally tempted, who resists 
and conquers the temptation? That as an one-sided view of 
life may be true. But temptation is but a small part of the 
sinner’s experience. It is consequence that he knows, and 
herein consists his intellectual opportunity. Here, indeed, is 
a “moral deficiency” very positively conditioning an “ intel- 
lectual function.” In Hell and in Purgatory they do thus 
know what must needs be wholly unknown to the angels, 
and but ill-conceived by the saints, excepting as the saints re- 
member the long life in sin from which some of them escaped. 
This being true, can one (to use still the convenient allegorical 
fictions)—can one, as a moralist, comprehend the world of 
human life, unless he has lived awhile in Hell and in Purgatory, 
as well as among the good? What sort of moralist is, then, 
one who has had little or no experience of sin? 

The first answer is so obvious that I wonder that any one 
should miss it. Such moral deficiencies do indeed determine 
certain intellectual functions, but precisely as they also deter- 
mine certain moral functions. And the way in which they 
determine the latter is very enlightening as to the significance 
of the whole controversy. 

Sins, I say, are possible conditions, not only of a deep intel- 
lectual knowledge of certain very common and momentous 
human experiences, but are conditions also of certain ex- 
traordinarily heroic moral deeds. Nobody has harder moral 
work to do than many a sinner who has repented. Nobody, 
therefore, can show us, on occasion, a more brilliant example 
of active virtue than he may learn to do. The outcast on 
account of a crime sometimes has a peculiarly good oppor- 
tunity to become at one great stroke a saint. The thing has 
occasionally taken place; for the shock of the consequences 
of crime has sometimes been enough to shatter the habits of 
a sinful career in one moment of conversion. Apart from 
sudden conversion, which is rare, the most serious moral tasks 
of many men are furnished to them by the office of building 
up by their newly-acquired virtues what their former way- 
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wardness has destroyed.* And in this way, indeed, the wrath 
of man is sometimes taught to praise the good. 

But surely the fact that certain peculiarly great opportunities 
for virtue in the way of reform and of making atonement are 
furnished to the sinner by his own past crimes,—opportunities 
which those of the virtuous who should never have swerved 
from the right could hot get,—this fact, I say, does not at all 
tend to confuse us as to the nature of sin and of virtue. Sin, 
when past, furnishes especial opportunities for future virtue. 
But one who desires virtue will not think that he shows thus 
his desire for virtue by first sinning that grace may abound. 
When we once have sinned, our exceptional opportunities to 
atone may encourage us to begin afresh with zest the moral 
task. But whoever sins under pretence of seeking hereby for 
this exceptional opportunity to get a new and higher virtue 
by means of his intended repentance, such a man does not 
deceive us by his pretences. He is a liar, and the truth is not 
in him. He sins because he wants to sin, not because he 
wants any new moral function to be determined by his pre- 
vious moral deficiency, and until he learns not to lie he will 
remain deficient and without further function. 

I say that this very familiar determination of future moral 
opportunities and excellencies by past misdeeds shows, first 
of all, that here, as earlier in our discussion, the dependence 
of function upon deficiency holds within the moral sphere 
itself precisely as much as in the comparison of moral with 
intellectual function and deficiency, so that the case is one 
of an universal problem of life, and not merely one of certain 
specific oppositions between moral and intellectual interests. 
I say, also, that the reason for this dependence of the oppor- 
tunity for new goodness upon past sin is obvious enough, and 
the outcome in so far not at all misleading. 

But now, further, just as the moral function depends on the 





* A brilliant literary example of moral recovery and of the heroic rebuilding 
of a shattered life one finds depicted in Sinkiewicz’s remarkable romance, “‘ The 
Deluge,” recently translated from the Polish by Mr. Curtin. Kmita, the hero of 
this romance, is a magnificent instance for the moralist. 
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previous moral deficiency, precisely, and only, in so far as one 
does not remain in the deficiency, but transcends it, so (as I 
think that experience will show) it is not our mere dwelling in 
sin that ever enlarges our deeper insight into life so much as 
it is our looking back upon our sin, and representing it in pre- 
cisely the light which makes it appear as sin, and so as ration- 
ally condemned, that enables us to read the intellectual lesson 
of the sinful experience itself. Regarding the matter, then, for 
the moment, solely as an “ intellectual function,” it is Macbeth 
after the murder, or in his latest monologues, who sees the 
truth of his case as it is. It is Dostojevsky’s hero in “Crime 
and Punishment,” just before he gives himself up to the po- 
lice, whose eyes are truly open. This is the lesson of count- 
less works of art in which the moral tragedy is portrayed. 
However coolly planned beforehand, the crime is still relatively 
blind. The still cooler and far deeper intellectual insight of 
later moments lifts the criminal above himself. He reads now 
the lesson of his case; but he reads only to condemn. His 
intellectual function is itself, if his eyes get opened, the begin- 
ning of a moral function. 

Moreover, this not only often is but always must needs be 
the case. If the right is, as it is, not the object of supersti- 
tious dogma, but of science and of reason, and is known to 
be the right as soon as one clearly sees the situation, then a 
true intellectual insight into sin means a condemnation of it, 
and one has not the true “ intellectual function” until one has 
really begun to transcend the “ moral deficiency.” After all, 
the freest act of sinful choice doubtless involves a certain 
deliberate ignorance of the reasons in favor of the good, 
which itself involves intellectual defect. If so, however, the 
relation of the “moral deficiency” to the “ intellectual func- 
tion” is precisely like the just noticed relation of any moral 
deficiency to the often very noble moral functions that may be 
founded upon it. The latter relation is inspiring when we 
have sinned, because it shows us the way out. But the ex- 
pectation of getting this “far off interest” of crime, of pluck- 
ing this flower that blooms in hell, attracts of itself nobody 
into crime; and whoever says that he commits crime with any 
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such noble purpose in view is, I repeat, a liar. But just so, 
whoever pretended to choose sin for the sake of that possible 
sin-transcending insight, would be but pretending. 

For the reasons now explained, it is also clear that wilful 
sinners, who have not learned to repent, are on the whole, as 
respects the cultivation of intellectual functions, far less in- 
structive to themselves than they are to the intellect of any 
observant student of human nature who, not being slave to 
their sin, has leisure to study their varied experience, and 
temperament enough to interpret life with respectable skill 
when he sees it. The sinners whose eyes are finally opened 
have transcended their “deficiency.” The relatively blind, 
who are still slaves to their sin, are in many ways an open 
book to the wiser among their fellows. And it is indeed 
true that it is the right and tke duty of every moralist to 
learn, with due prudence, but without foolish timidity, what- 
ever he really needs to know of the disorders of the moral 
world, from an observation—not cynical but humane—of the 
records of sinful experience in his fellows. Thus indeed their 
deficiency may very directly and usefully condition his func- 
tion. And he will learn of life while learning also how to 
help the sinners themselves towards virtue. 

But now shall we descend from these matters to mere trivi- 
alities? Shall we illustrate the relations of function and defi- 
ciency elsewhere? Shall we seriously inquire whether a suc- 
cessful liar is not naturally a more skilful person than a mere 
blunt speaker of the truth? Shall we reason that a liar, like 
the skilful hero in a fairy tale, or like Odysseus with the 
Cyclops, must hold at least two ideas at once in his head, 
while his giant or other dupe thinks of but one at a time. 
Well, if these things must be argued, it is indeed an old notion, 
precisely as old as those fairy tales whose heroes are liars, 
that lying is a peculiarly clever business, and is so precisely 
for the reason that obviously guided the authors of the fairy 
tales,—namely, because it is so much more skilful to think two 
ideas at a time than one idea. But surely the civilized man, 
for whom truth, whether legal, commercial, political, or moral, 
has now grown to be so complex an affair, has transcended 
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such trivialities. In all the more serious practical affairs of 
our modern lives, we wholly exhaust our stock of ingenuity 
in trying even to think the truth as it is, and fail at that. We 
may lie all we choose, and may even succeed as liars, but we 
shall get no more cleverness thereby than would be at all 
events needed to think or to say even the blunt truth in its 
nakedest simplicity. We no longer live in a world where 
there is question of stupid giants with one idea, and clever 
heroes with two at a time. The honest man’s wits are all 
needed in order to meet even the demands of honesty. For 
the rest, if a liar needs cleverness to think his supposed two 
ideas, as in the fairy tale, what would an honest man need who 
must learn to defeat the liar? Surely he would have to think 
of the truth, and also of the liar’s false idea, and finally of the 
proper plan for meeting the liar’s falsehood and for bringing it 
to naught without lying himself: in sum, then, at least three 
ideas to the liar’s two. But herewith such trifling computa- 
tions may as well cease. Not thus are moral deficiencies, as 
such, at all peculiar in being sources of some sorts of intel- 
lectual ability. There is no possible degree of cleverness or 
of ingenuity that is not sadly needed in our complex world 
for every good cause whose undertakings are serious. “ Altru- 
ism,” so called, needs from its servants every skill that they 
can devote to the service of society. 

But surely there still remain—do there not ?—vast regions 
of knowledge which it is unholy for any given individual to 
tread upon. And to enter these fields would therefore involve 
“intellectual function,” and still also true “ moral deficiency ;” 
or would it not? Yes, indeed, it is as easy as you please, and 
as trivial, to mention, in case of any of us, any number of such 
forbidden regions. My neighbor has left his house unguarded, 
his desk unlocked. It would greatly amuse my curiosity to 
read his diary, his love-letters, his other confidential docu- 
ments. And yet I may not doso. Why? Because the intel- 
lect is somehow mysteriously opposed in its interests to the 
conscience? No: but for the simple reason that this would 
be theft. This knowledge is not mine. These secrets are his 
property, like his purse, save in being more sacred, Here the 
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mystery of the relation between ignorance and virtue is merely 
that of the existence of any private rights whatever. As his 
money is good for what it can buy, but is not mine to spend, 
so his knowledge is here a good thing to have, but it is not for 
me to purloin. But now, under the category thus illustrated, 
countless types of actually forbidden knowledge fall, of knowl- 
edge, however, that is forbidden not because the intellect 
ought as such to be limited in its scope, but because a man 
must keep to his own, and in a world where men live together 
possession has to be private, and therefore exclusive. My 
neighbor’s house, his land, his affairs,—anything that is his,— 
I must not steal or covet. If this limitation involves not only 
respect for material property, but for countless, and often 
nameless privacies of his inner and outer life, then it is not 
the rights of the intellect that are at stake, but the rights of 
the person. 

On the other hand, as to the rights of the intellect itself, 
knowledge, as such, we must maintain, is always an innocent, 
and frequently a holy possession. Its moral limitations, its 
perils, its implied sinfulness, these always belong to it per acct- 
dens, and with respect to specific conditions and individuals. 
There is no knowledge whatever to which somebody may not 
conceivably have a right. That not everybody may, without 
sin, possess a given sort,or degree, or fact of knowledge, de- 
pends always upon specific and perfectly comprehensible con- 
ditions relating to this sort, or degree, or fact. I may not seek to 
know another’s secret by stealth ; I may not seek to know the 
results of a sin by myself deliberately sinning; I may not 
seek to add to my present burdens a temptation that I have 
not now, and that, when I get it, may prove corrupting to me. 
But, on the other hand, the man whose secret this is may be 
blessed in knowing it. The man who has sinned may gain 
inspiration for reform from coolly considering the very heart 
and the essence of his sin, that he may find in its fruits the 
seeds of coming virtue. The man who has the temptation, 
by facing it, and so by knowing its secret, may win control 
over it, and may thereby use his opportunity for holiness. 
When in progress I abandon one knowledge for another, I do 
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so because the other is more of a knowledge. And thus it 
is never my business as a moral being to shun knowledge as 
knowledge, but always it is my task to get wisdom as wisdom, 
and then to use it in the cause of the right. 
JostaH Royce. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


A PHASE OF MODERN EPICUREANISM. 


LOOKING over a certain periodical not many months ago, 
I chanced upon the following paragraphs : 


“We have forgotten the true significance of the word ‘ virtue,’ nowadays. 
We call that man virtuous who has no vices. Following the argument to its 
logical conclusion, we are compelled to the assumption that the most virtuous 
thing in nature is an oyster. His life is chaste and pure. He is a strict water- 
drinker. He never enjoys himself; and he never (so long as he lives) gives a 
moment’s pleasure to any other living thing. He would appear to be the ideal, 
according to a certain noisy section of the community, of what a Christian 
should be. It is quite in keeping with the sort of talk and writing that is 
prevalent just now, to imagine an oyster lecturing a lion on the subject of mo- 
rality. . . . An oyster has no evil passions, and a lion has many; but is it, there- 
fore, so very certain that the oyster is the nobler animal ? 

“‘ The truth is, we extra-righteous folk have got into a wrong way of estimat- 
ing our frailer fellow-men and fellow-women. . . . We have abolished virtue, 
and for it substituted a lot of miserable little affectations which we call ‘ virtues.’ 
If a man is a teetotaller and belongs to a purity league, we say he is a good man. 
He may be a narrow-minded, narrow-hearted, narrow-souled libel on a man, 
selfish and hard and cruel and weak,—a man with no more real worth in him 
than there is in a Brummagen idol. What matter! He has no vices—what we 
call vices—and therefore he is a good man. 

‘Can we be quite sure that our present list of virtues and vices is the only pos- 
sible correct and complete one? Is the kindly, unselfish, generous, big-hearted 
man necessarily a villain because he does not always succeed in suppressing 
his natural instincts, and the evil-speaking, evil-thinking, bitter-hearted, mean- 
souled man a saint because he has none ?” 


The array of opposed adjectives is certainly overwhelming ; 
and granted that the man who “ does not always succeed in 
repressing his natural instincts” is “kindly, unselfish, gener- 
ous, and big-hearted,” while the man who does not give way to 
passion is both an abnormal being, destitute of capacity in this 
direction, and, moreover, “ evil-speaking, evil-thinking, bitter- 
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hearted, and. mean-souled,” then there are assuredly few of 
us who would term the former “a villain” and the latter “a 
saint.” But the premises thus conceded do not correspond 
invariably to actuality ; the incontinent man is not necessarily 
or uniformly the possessor of all admirable attributes in 
other directions, nor, on the other hand, is the continent man 
always the representative of all the evils and meannesses of 
disposition. Neither is the former necessarily the man who 
gives the most pleasure to others. 

Not only in the action of men, but also in their theories of 
action, two widely-differing tendencies manifest themselves as 
noticeable extremes which are linked together by numberless 
intermediate degrees, the whole forming what may be regarded 
as a graduated series. The two extremes of the chain were 
represented, among the Greek philosophers, by the opposed 
schools of Stoicism and Epicureanism, the former of which 
continually directed attention to the rigid bounds set by duty 
and natural law, the latter of which had, as its central idea, the 
avoidance of pain due to the hard pressure of law. The one 
school laid emphasis upon harmony with general principles 
derived from without, the other school directed its effort to 
the inner harmony of the individual with himself. That the 
central ideas of the two schools coincide theoretically in con- 
templation of the human ideal is true, as it is also true that 
they may coincide practically, in a certain sense and degree, 
in the case of the man who finds his own pleasure in the real- 
ization of the highest moral ideal known to him. But the 
principles are, in general, in themselves opposed, and were 
ordinarily regarded by the Greeks as opposed. The attempt 
to read into the Epicurean idea a coincidence with the central 
Stoic principle, partly the result of our not yet outgrown ten- 
dency to over-estimate everything Greek, and partly the out- 
come of a natural disinclination to admit the flaws in what we 
find in many respects admirable, is a mistaken one. 

It is possible for the subordination to outer general condi- 
tions which we term law to be even further emphasized than 
it was among the Stoic philosophers. The more the final end 
of morality—general welfare—is lost sight of, and rules of 
Voi. IY.—No. 1 6 
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conduct come to be followed merely from the motive of 
obedience to authority, divine or human, or out of regard for 
convention, the more the law itself, as such, tends to attain 
supreme importance. In this case, the privative or prohibitory 
character of the law comes to the fore, the happiness of the 
individual, as part of the general welfare, is no longer con- 
sidered, the distinction between selfish and legitimate pleasure 
is lost, and one fixed and unprogressive pattern forms and de- 
forms all, until life loses its chief desirableness. Then, as a 
new generation develops, the natural originality and master- 
fulness of youth tend to loosen or entirely cast off the chains 
of an irksome tradition for which no reason is given, and in 
the hard and regardless stringency of which a moral lack is 
felt. 

But there is another opposition to the law, which comes not 
from a radical, but from a strongly conservative faction. With 
human progress, moral law changes in extent and intent, 
spreading its circle to include wider and wider classes of acts, 
and authorizing the application of moral judgment to more 
and more minute details and complex relations of conduct. 
This process of advancement is opposed by large classes of 
conformers to the older moral law. To these classes belong 
many persons with whom there is an habitual conformity to 
an average standard regarded as a badge of ‘‘ respectability,” 
or “ good society ;” though a similar resistance is doubtless 
offered by many also to whom the older code has become 
really inward. By these moral conservatives the newer and 
higher code is looked upon as an entrenchment on rights long 
conceded. 

Again, in opposition to the moral lingerers, another class 
arises. The social forces which tend to progress impeded, 
prevented, and turned back upon themselves, acquire at last, 
at some points, a concentration of energy which manifests 
itself at every opportunity of escapement, in vigorous manner. 
It is the moral inertia of some classes which creates the ve- 
hemence of the opposite class, who are termed by their oppo- 
nents of the same age “ fanatics,” and “ moral faddists,” though 
they may become the heroes of the next age. At points 
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where the opposition between the conservative and the pro- 
gressive ideas is too extreme, so that no ground of compro- 
mise can be found, there arises a tendency to excessive emphasis 
of the law in asceticism, the form in which the protest of the 
few against the debauchery of the many has expressed itself 
in many ages. The tendency has been particularly marked 
where nations of a higher civilization, possessing a more ad- 
vanced code of morals and finer inherited instincts, have come 
into close contact with less civilized peoples. 

There are thus two forms of emphasis laid upon the moral 
law as such, the one by tradition and the other by progress ; 
the two are different and should be distinguished. 

The temperament of the man who fulfils the average stand- 
ard of the class in which he chiefly moves—the man who 
cares too much for the opinion of his fellows to run counter 
to the standard of the majority, but who makes no effort to 
further advancement except as carried forward by acceptance 
of a higher standard on the part of the majority—may possess 
a certain zsthetic character, a self-harmony often lacking in 
the leader of the moral van, as it is likely to be lacking in 
other pioneers. The man who fulfils the average standard of 
his class is at ease with his immediate surroundings and at 
ease with himself. Moreover, the question of modern Epi- 
cureanism is, in this country at least, complicated by the fact 
that it represents the pendulum-recoil of younger thought from 
the hard system of Puritanism, which latter, if it was in the 
beginning a progressive revolt from the license of the times, 
became in the end an oppressive dogmatism of tradition. In 
independent thought, the question obtrudes itself whether 
the position which permits unrestrained self-indulgence within 
the bounds of self-interest is, after all, much worse than the 
opposite extreme of view, which looks askance at all pleasure 
as such, and permits it only by tolerance. 

But the question is not one of better, but of the possible 
best. To admit that the prohibition of enjoyment as such is 
a mistake is not necessarily to admit that there are no moral 
bounds, even beyond those of self-regard, which define legiti- 
mate pleasure. 
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I have said that there may be a certain admirable grace of 
character in the Epicurean, who keeps within the bounds set 
by the average of his class, and so is in harmony with those 
with whom he chiefly comes in contact. But when we are 
asked to contemplate the spectacle of the man who fails to 
control his appetites and who is, nevertheless, “kindly, un- 
selfish, generous, and big-hearted,” we may inquire in what 
relations and towards whom, whether towards all classes, he 
is thus “ kindly, unselfish, generous, and big-hearted.” 

Not a long period of time has elapsed since it was thought, 
in England, the act of a gentleman occasionally to exceed 
the limits of moderation in drink. The hero of the older 
novelists frequently retired to rest only with considerable 
assistance from his friends or his valet, and was supposed to 
lose nothing in the estimation of the reader by so doing. On 
the contrary, to society of that date the man who insisted on 
moderation was but a sour, uncompanionable fellow. At a 
time when the majority overdrank, his temperance must have 
rendered him obnoxious, especially to those in whom self- 
doubt was stirred by its implication of criticism. If he went 
as far as actual verbal criticism, his rebukes were assuredly 
looked upon by the men criticised as gratuitous impertinence, 
perhaps, too, as pharisaical assumption, and certainly as evi- 
dence of a total lack of generous feeling towards the incon- 
siderable frailties of his fellow-men. Social progress has 
bettered, though not yet, by any means, wholly corrected 
opinion in this regard, either in England or in the United 
States. Of late years, the limits of the realm of ethics have 
been still further expanding to include another province of 
conduct earlier regarded as outside the sphere of social con- 
demnation,—as matter for the judgment and will of the indi- 
vidual (that is, of the individual male) only. This province 
comprises the relations of the sexes. And in this case, too, 
the man who does not always control his instincts may appear 
the most agreeable of companions to those of his own sex 
and class, and to those of the other sex who are protected by 
his conventional code; but the medizval cavalier, whom also 
those of his time and class doubtless regarded as a very 
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charming fellow, did not more carelessly override vassal and 
slave than this modern cavalier some classes of his fellow- 
beings. The world is slow in recognizing the claims of non- 
influential classes, and especially of those untaught classes 
who have learned no art of self-analysis and self-expression, 
and so are silent under the injustices they suffer. Thus it 
happens that the oft scarcely self-comprehended misery, or the 
animalism worse than misery, of the thousands whom society 
yearly devotes to sexual sacrifice, creates as little sympathy 
as did, among the ancient Mexicans, those other human sacri- 
fices on the altars of Huitzilopochtli. It is, of course, easy 
enough to dismiss the objectors to the older sexual code as 
“unco guid” and the virtues of self-control as “ miserable little 
affectations.” So, too, the bolder form of human sacrifice was 
doubtless looked upon by the ancestors of our so-called civil- 
ized races, among whom it was once common enough, as 
necessary and justifiable, while objectors to it, on the other 
hand, were doubtless regarded as weak and effeminate-souled 
individuals, incapable of the great heart and great deeds of 
manly men. Each age, while it holds up hands of holy 
horror at the deeds of former ages, inclines to regard its 
own customs with complacent satisfaction. Nevertheless, the 
human degradation and pain connected with sexual license are 
not hidden from us, if we have ears to hear and eyes to see. 

“Esthetic grace or inner harmony of character is in itself 
desirable. It is, in fact, an element of the ideal character, 
which is a character both at harmony in itself, that is, in its 
different desires and instincts, and at harmony with the 
highest moral law representing the general welfare. The 
ideally virtuous man is virtuous without that hard constraint 
which attaches to the not yet perfect character at war in its 
different attributes ; he is what a German friend of mine would 
term “der schéne Mensch,” the man in whose character, 
moral principle and the beauty of harmonious attributes be- 
come coincident, in whom the ethical is not merely pre- 
dominant, but dominant. 

However, this last form of definition reveals the defect of a 
harmony that signifies moral inertia. In itself desirable, har- 
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mony yet cannot be preferred, from an ethical point of view, 
where it exists merely as easy-going conformity to an unpro- 
gressive moral average. Even some singularity of zeal, some 
unprepossessing energy, is better than esthetic sloth. It is 
for this reason that, in comparing Stoicism with Epicureanism, 
we must give preference to the former. In its principle of 
individual subjection to the moral law of general welfare lies 
the condition of progress, since only by such subjection can 
that modification of habit and instinct take place which con- 
stitutes the advancement of character in the direction of a 
state of general social harmony and general happiness. Epi- 
cureanism, as such, must, on the contrary, always remain 
egoism; and only the accidents of conditions—accidents of 
environments and of individual tendencies, through which im- 
moral action may involve greater pleasure than moral—de- 
termine whether that egoism shall or shall not constitute a 
narrow selfishness. 

I said, at the opening of this essay, that, granted the ex- 
treme premises assumed in the long array of opposing adjec- 
tives mustered by the author whose paragraphs we are con- 
sidering, one could not well refuse his conclusions regarding 
the inapplicability of the equally extreme terms “ saint” and 
“villain.” Our argument has hitherto examined to what ex- 
tent the premises are actually admissible in any general sense, 
and, proceeding on this ground, has up to this point assumed, 
in the type of moral lingerer considered, a certain sensibility 
of temperament, which leads to conformity with an average 
code. It has regarded him as a representative of Epicurean- 
ism in its better sense,—an Epicureanism which lends attributes 
of grace and companionability, and restrains by what may be 
termed a standard of moral taste. On the other hand, we 
have regarded the representative of self-control as devoid of 
this grace and companionability. The possibilities which we 
have thus admitted as possibilities arise, in one direction, from 
the fact that the man who is especially companionable natu- 
rally feels a strong inclination to follow the standard which 
will give him most companionship,—that is, the standard of 
the majority——except as his love of fellowship is dominated 
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by stronger motives of principle. That a strong instinct of 
association may thus exist, dominated by principle, is a fact; 
and so we have yet to add that a strict code of morals is per- 
fectly compatible with the most lovable temperament; as also 
that it is equally true that not by any means all who fail to 
control their appetites are representatives of a finer Epicu- 
reanism. The latter may, on the contrary, be of the most 
“evil-speaking, evil-thinking, bitter-hearted’”’ class, may be 
“narrow-minded, narrow-hearted, narrow-souled, selfish and 
hard and cruel and weak.” Want of self-contol in sexual 
matters certainly involves selfishness, and, too, in its complex 
social results, cruelty. 

I wish to emphasize these last points especially, because the 
paragraphs quoted give me, as I believe they must give all 
who read them, the impression that the author is inclined to 
the opinion that the man whose appetites are not always under 
control is rather the more manly man, and likely to be the 
more genial and generally admirable. I infer this not merely 
from the very extreme character of the adjectives with which 
he shows favor to the incontinent, and disfavor to the con- 
tinent man, but also and more especially from his designation 
of temperance and sexual purity as “ miserable little affecta- 
tions,” and from his analogy of the lion and the oyster. 

As regards this point of view, I may here repeat what I 
have said elsewhere more in detail,* namely, that as society 
progresses, the emotions of men are gradually moulded to 
higher types, just as animal forms are gradually moulded 
into higher species; but that this does not in the least imply 
that emotional capacity is lessened in force with social progress. 
Most men of so-called civilized societies are able to restrain 
themselves, in anger, from homicide, but this fact does not sig- 
nify that they are less manly or less capable of emotion than 
their savage ancestors of the period when murder was com- 
mon and unrebuked. The Australian savage wooes his bride 
with a club, and our European ancestors may once have ex- 





* “A Review of Evolutional Ethics,’ Part II., Chapters VI. and IX. (Mac- 
millan & Co., 1893). 
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pressed their emotions towards the other sex in a similar 
manner; but though social evolution has led to the establish- 
ment of other ideals of courtship, yet it would be difficult to 
maintain that the human lover has developed in the direction 
of the oyster. On the contrary: the history of the whole of 
evolution is the history of the growth of more complex con- 
ditions, and the emotion of the civilized lover has gained, in 
its process of refinement, through a many-sided addition of 
intellectual modes and motives which the savage does not 
possess. If this is true of the whole past course of adjust- 
ment to higher ideals, it must be true, also, of the present 
and future continuation of that adjustment. The easy-going 
sensualist may be, indeed, a veritable oyster in comparison 
with the lover whose passion, hemmed by moral refinement 
from lower expression, finds vent, at last, in a channel to 
which a thousand streams of emotion unknown to the more 
primitive stand-point, converge. The fact of a progressive 
alteration of even fundamental instincts, though it is a neces- 
sary implication involved in the general law of evolution, is 
not sufficiently realized. As higher species are evolved from 
lower, so higher forms of instinct arise out of lower. If it is 
not always true of individual cases, it is true in the long run, 
that the man who fails to control himself sexually in accord- 
ance with the welfare of others represents the inferior type. 
He is one degree nearer the savage, and his emotion is of a 
more primitive character; but it is not necessarily stronger. 
This is particularly true because of the intimate connection 
which love between the sexes necessarily attains, in the course 
of social evolution, with the other desires and aspirations that 
are evolved with it,—the intellectual and moral desires and 
aspirations by the development of which the progress of man- 


kind is chiefly marked. 
C. M. WILLIAMs. 
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DISCUSSION 


ON THE MEANING OF THE TERM “ MOTIVE,” AND ON THE ETHI- 
CAL SIGNIFICANCE OF MOTIVES. 


In the two admirable and (as teachers of philosophy will 
gratefully acknowledge) most useful manuals on Ethics by 
Mr. J. H. Muirhead and Mr. J. S. Mackenzie, I notice a cer- 
tain agreement in what seems to me an unfortunate and mis- 
taken use of the term “ motive.” 

Mr. Muirhead writes as follows (“ Elements of Ethics,” p. 


56): 


“ For whatever else a motive is, it is agreed by all that it is equivalent to an 
end or aim representing something that is to be realized, —e.g., a future pleasure 
to ourselves, a good to others, or a truth to be discovered, not something that is 
already realized as is the feeling in question [viz., the feeling of pleasure in the 
thought of a future pleasure, etc.]. This may be otherwise expressed by saying 
that, while feeling as an element in desire may be said to be the efficient cause 
of action, a motive is universally admitted to be a final cause.”’ 


Mr. Mackenzie, who in a foot-note refers to this page of 
Mr. Muirhead’s book, gives the following account of the 
meaning of motive (“ A Manual of Ethics,” pp. 37, 38): 


“The term ‘ motive’ is not less ambiguous than ‘intention.’ The motive 
means, of course, what moves us or causes us to act in a particular way. Now, 
there is an ambiguity in the term ‘ cause.’ A cause may be either efficient or 
final. The efficient cause of a man’s movements, for instance, is the action of 
certain nerves, muscles, etc. ; the final cause is the desire of reaching a certain 
destination or producing a certain result. There is a similar ambiguity in the 
use of the term ‘ motive.’ A motive may be understood to mean that which 
impels or that which zmduces us to act in a particular way. . . . The motive [in 
the second and ‘more correct sense’] that which induces us to act, is the 
thought of a desirable end” (cf. p. 231, note 5). 


Now, of course, any writer on technical subjects—and ethics 
treated scientifically is a technical subject—requires to give to 
terms greater precision than belongs to them in ordinary use, 
and is at liberty to give his own meanings to ordinary terms, 
provided he does so explicitly. But, in the first place, it is at 
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least very inexpedient to use terms in a way that deviates too 
much from their ordinary literary use, especially in subjects 
of such concrete interest as ethics. Now, it seems to me 
very inexpedient to limit the term motive to the final cause, or 
even to regard it as less correctly applied to the efficient 
cause; for the efficient cause is the dpy? xu7cews, the beginning 
or source of movement. Asa matter of etymology and of history 
(for it is from Aristotle that we derive this distinction between 
efficient and final causes), and also as a matter of general lit- 
erary and popular usage, motive is the efficient cause of vol- 
untary action. It is true that sometimes (most certainly not 
“ universally”) motive is used for the end or object of action, 
—¢e.g., when Bancroft writes (I am quoting from the Century 
Dictionary, s.v.), “The conversion of the heathen was the 
motive to the settlement.” But in such an expression are we 
not aware of a certain looseness, or at least abbreviation, of 
language? “The desire or wish to convert the heathen was 
the motive” would be the more strictly accurate manner of 
expressing the idea. When we speak of a person’s motives 
we generally mean the feelings which influence his conduct, 
and not simply the ends or objects of his action, apart 
from their mental existence as constituting the content of his 
feelings,—e.g., we talk of a person acting from motives of 
ambition, of envy, of religious sentiment, etc.,—all such mo- 
tives being feelings and not ends. 

But, secondly, the error in the statements of Mr. Muirhead 
and Mr. Mackenzie seems to me to lie deeper than in a prefer- 
ence for the less usual and less accurate over the more usual 
and more accurate meaning of the term. It affects the con- 
ception of causality as applied to human conduct. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie says, “ The efficient cause of a man’s movements is the 
action of certain nerves, muscles,” etc. Now, the action of 
certain nerves may, indeed, be described as the efficient cause 
of a man’s movements; but the action of certain muscles is 
just these movements themselves, in their physical aspect. 
If we are considering a man’s movements not merely as 
physical events, but, ethically, as part of his “ conduct,” it 
would be more correct to say that the action of certain nerves 
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and muscles was the material cause of his movements. The 
efficient cause of conduct must be sought by psychological 
and not by physiological investigation, except in so far as 
physiological conditions are, through their effect on the feel- 
ings, the indirect cause of voluntary acts. To say, as Mr. 
Mackenzie does, that “the final cause is the deszre of reach- 
ing,” etc., seems to me an inaccurate and certainly an un- 
Aristotelian use of the term. The final cause is the end or 
object of action: the end as desired may be the efficient cause.* 
In the famous phrase (J7/¢7., 1072, b. 3) applied to God (Reason 
—the pure éépyera), Aristotle says, “ xvet as godpevov,”—2.e., the 
ultimate formal and final cause acts as an efficient cause only 
by being the object of desire. And in perfect accordance 
with this is the language of Ethics, vi. 2, § 5, dedvora abri obd6év 
xwvel, GAL 4H Evexd tov xat npaxtixy. By dedvoca zpaxtixy Aristotle 
goes on to explain that he means dpextixd¢ vods or dpees 
dtavontix4. That is to say, he holds that intellect alone can 
never be an efficient cause, but only intellect directed to an 
end, and such intellect must be intellect mixed with appetite. 
The “thought of a desirable end” is not a motive, it does not 
move to action, unless it stimulates my desires. 

Mr. Mackenzie, by speaking of a desire for an end as itself 
a final cause, escapes the difficulty of making a final cause as 
such explain voluntary action. Mr. Muirhead defines motive 
as the “idea of the object which, through congruity with the 
character of the self, moves the will.” Under the phrase 
“ congruity with the character of the self” may be concealed 
the element of appetite or feeling which seems to be indispen- 
sable in motive ; but it is not clearly indicated. 

If I may pronounce on the “motive” which “ induced” 
both Mr. Muirhead and Mr. Mackenzie to adopt their state- 
ments respecting motives, I should say that it was a desire to 
bring out forcibly the point on which Professor T. H. Green 
insisted in his treatment of the will,—the distinction, namely, 
between motive on the one side and mere animal appetite or 





* I should perhaps remind my readers that the only “ causes’ recognized by 
modern “ empirical’’ logic are the “ efficient”’ and the “ material.”’ 
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impulse on the other. Motive always implies a conception of 
an end, it is true; but a motive is not a conception of an end 
apart from desire. Green himself, though his language may 
occasionally give some countenance to the exaggeration (as 
it appears to me) of Mr. Muirhead and Mr. Mackenzie, is 
careful to say (“ Prolegomena to Ethics,” § 91, p. 96), “ The 
motive to every imputable act for which the agent is conscious 
on reflection that he is answerable, is a desire for personal 
good in some form or other.” Whatever else a motive is, it 
is a desire,—z.¢.,a feeling. When a desire or appetite becomes 
the motive of a rational being it is transmuted in character, but 
the element of desire is still there. I hold with Aristotle that 
no idea of an end, apart from desire, can ever be a motive: 
Otdvota adty obey xtvet. 

It seems to me very important for those who hold by 
“ idealist” ethics to avoid exaggeration on this matter: other- 
wise they give countenance to the contempt with which the 
ordinary utilitarian is apt to treat their theories, as ignoring the 
psychology of volition. Mr.S. Alexander seems to me to coun- 
tenance an error of a different kind. In his very interesting 
article on “Character and Conduct” in the July number of 
this JouRNAL, he seems to go farther even than J. S. Mill in 
depreciating the ethical significance of motives. “ Mill,” he 
says, in a foot-note on p. 471, “is not quite accurate when he 
says, in a well-known passage of his ‘ Utilitarianism,’ that a 
man’s motive is important for judging character, but not for 
judging conduct. He should have said disposition or tem- 
perament, though the context shows he has in mind the dis- 
tinction [between character and disposition].” The passage 
in Mill occurs in a foot-note on p. 27 of his “ Utilitarianism” 
(4th edition): “The morality of the action depends entirely 
upon the intention,—that is, upon what the agent wi//s to do. 
But the motive, that is, the feeling which makes him will so 
to do, when it makes no difference in the act makes none in 
the morality : though it makes a great difference in our moral 
estimation of the agent, especially if it indicates a good or 
bad habitual disposition,—a bent of character from which 
useful, or from which hurtful actions are likely to arise.” 
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Mill seems to me quite right (he is certainly quite in accord- 
ance with Aristotle as well as with ordinary usage) in identi- 
fying “ character” with “ had:tual disposition.” Character is 
certainly much more than natural (inherited) temperament ; 
but that natural temperament is part of the material out of 
which character is formed, and that habit becomes a sort of 
“second nature,” Mr. Alexander would, I fancy, be among 
the last to deny. When we speak of a person acting from 
motives of ambition, of religious sentiment, of family affec- 
tion, etc., these motives are only in part due to temperament 
or disposition, in any sense in which that can be distinguished 
from character: in all cases they are largely due to the char- 
acter which the man has formed,—z.¢., the course of conduct 
he has habitually followed. So that Mill seems right in say- 
ing that motives throw light on character. As to Mill’s de- 
nial that they should affect our judgment of acts, may I make 
the following suggestion towards obviating the apparent con- 
tradiction involved in his abstract distinction between “act” 
and “agent”? After all, we can in an intelligible sense speak 
of a good man doing a wrong action from good motives. 
When we are pronouncing an ethical judgment on an act, we 
are generally considering an act of such a kind,—the act in its 
general aspects ; for that is all that, as a rule, we are able to 
consider. A man saves another’s life: we call it a good 
action, meaning that acts of such a kind are acts of which we 
approve. A man kills another: we call it a bad action, mean- 
ing that acts of such a kind are acts of which we disapprove. 
It may happen in a particular case that a man may save a 
life owing to meaner motives (¢.g., hope of reward) than those 
which lead another man—say, a sincere and disinterested 
patriot—to kill a tyrant. Motives being identical with the 
spirit in which an act is done are, it seems to me, ideally, the 
true subject of moral judgment; but, in practice, it is well to 
confess that motives could be known in their fulness only to 
an omniscient judge, and for human beings it is wiser on the 
whole to pronounce judgment on acts in their general aspect. 
The individual cannot know even his own motives adequately. 
In the long run, but only in the long run and on the whole, 
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good motives cannot bring forth bad (z.e., socially mischievous) 
acts; and when we judge the character and the motives, we are 
inferring the nature of the tree from its habitual fruits. But 
we may err in very many cases; and it is certainly better to 
discuss the right and wrong of acts, where we can directly ap- 
ply a measure and a standard,—viz., their effects on social well- 
being. The discussion of motives, apart from the acts in 
which they are apt to issue, is too likely to end in appeals to 
vague and unanalyzed “intuitive” standards. In the case of 
legislation it is absolutely necessary to deal with acts (the 
connection between English utilitarianism and theories of 
legislation will suggest itself). A system of legislation can 
consider only kinds of acts: a system of ethics cannot prac- 
tically deal with concrete particular acts in their whole real 
context of motive and occasion,—it can only point out that 
the moral judgment, ideally. deals with such concrete particu- 
lar acts. A system of ethics may very well, however, deal 
with kinds of character and consequently with kinds of mo- 
tives. Thus, political law says “ Do ¢his:” moral law, when it 
comes to be differentiated from political law, takes the higher 
form, a form which does not admit of exceptions, “ Be this.” 
The motive is, ideally, the subject of moral judgments, just 
because it is the feeling of a real individual on some definite 
occasion, and not an objective end capable of being expressed 
in general terms and approved or condemned in an abstract 
code. 
Davip G. RITCHIE. 
Jesus COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


‘““ON HUMAN MARRIAGE’ —A REPLY TO DR. C. N. STARCKE. 


Ir I desire to say a few words in reply to Dr. Starcke, it 
is not, of course, because he has criticised my “ History of 
Human Marriage,” but because he has brought against me 
an accusation for which there is not the slightest shadow of 
foundation. 

Dr. Starcke says that he has felt a kind of obligation, how- 
ever unpleasant, publicly to announce that his own opinion of 
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the scientific value of my book differs widely from that of Mr. 
Alfred R. Wallace. His aim is to show that what is new in 
the book is not true, and, especially, that what is true is not 
new. He wishes to demonstrate that I have not mentioned 
his name often enough, and that I have fashioned my hypothe- 
sis after his without “openly and honestly” invoking his 
authority. It is two years since I sent a copy of “Human 
Marriage” to Dr. Starcke, and if he now, after so long an 
interval,* exposes my dishonesty to the public, the reason, I 
suppose, is that nobody else has done it before him. Not one 
of my numerous critics has alluded to the matter, or has even 
mentioned Dr. Starcke’s name in connection with my work, 
although I know that several of them were perfectly well 
acquainted with his book on “ The Primitive Family.” 

Dr. Starcke, in his own opinion, has in this book so thor- 
oughly disproved the hypothesis of promiscuity that later 
writers on the subject have nothing to do but to repeat his 
conclusions. He has shown—not only endeavored to showt 
—how the custom of tracing descent by the mother’s line 
originated. He has, as he modestly says, won the victory 
over Mr. Morgan so completely that another writer “ might 
spare himself the trouble of detailed studies,” though it is 
permissible to use the results by honestly appealing to the 
authority of the victor. It is indeed lamentable that such 
merits have not been duly acknowledged, and surprising that 
Dr. Starcke should himself be the first to call attention to the 
neglect of his achievements. 

Dr. Starcke seems never to have suspected that if I do not 
refer to his book so often as he would have liked, the expla- 
nation may be that I do not hold the same high opinion of it 
as he does himself. We agree in thinking that there is no 


* Dr. Starcke’s article ““On Human Marriage” was received in March, 1892, 
with a request that it be inserted in the April number in place of an article by 
him on “ Conscience” previously sent. The request came too late for the change 
to be made and the article “On Human Marriage’’ was returned to him, but was 
received again, and finally published at his earnest request in the July number, 
1893.—MANAGING EDITOR. 

t Cf. INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, July number, p. 455. 
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truth in the hypothesis of promiscuity ; but the ways in which 
he and I have dealt with the problem are so different that it 
did not occur to me that any talk of plagiarism would be even 
possible. Dr. Starcke’s method is nothing if not critical. 
He gives—as in the chapter on the “ Nomenclatures,” of which 
he seems to be most proud—a long account of an hypothesis 
proposed by somebody else. He tells us what other people 
have said against this hypothesis, and is then so anxious to 
criticise even the critics that the reader entirely loses the 
thread. Finally, he suddenly starts a theory of his own, and, 
instead of adducing evidence, he says he now flatters himself 
that he has given the correct interpretation.* I quite under- 
stand why Dr. Starcke has adopted this method. Asa rule, 
his collection of facts is too scanty to serve as a basis for trust- 
worthy inductions. 

As to my own work, I may say that my chief aim was not 
to give a summary of other writers’ opinions and to criticise 
their theories, but to lay down the results I had drawn from 
a comparatively large number of facts. If my conclusions 
happened to coincide, in certain points, with another writer's 
unproved statements, this was for me a matter of little conse- 
quence. I had conceived the whole plan of my work, and 
written the larger part of it, before I had ever heard Dr. 
Starcke’s name. And I now “ openly and honestly” confess 
that I owe to Dr. Starcke absolutely nothing but what I 
have acknowledged, and that, when I have mentioned his 
name, I have done it, in most cases, merely for politeness’ 
sake. 

Even in the point with regard to which Dr. Starcke con- 
siders my dishonesty to be at its height—in the criticism of 
Mr. Morgan’s views—he himself admits that my arguments 
differ from his own. For he affirms that the victory never 
could have been achieved by the arguments I have advanced, 
whereas it had already been won by his own arguments. As 
regards the question of descent by the mother’s line, Dr. 
Starcke complains that I quote him only “here and there 





* “ The Primitive Family,” p. 207. 
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upon minor points.” I have said, “As to the rules of suc- 
cession, Dr. Starcke has set forth the hypothesis that they 
are dependent on local connections, those persons being each 
other’s heirs who dwell together in one place.”* I always 
thought that this was the point on which Dr. Starcke laid 
particular stress, and now he tells me that it is only a “ minor” 
point. I should be very glad to know which, then, are the 
“major” points. His ideas are presented in so confused a 
style that it is sometimes not very easy to make out what 
they really are. Dr. Starcke has no doubt said many times 
that there is a connection between Amdelanak marriage and 
descent by the mother, but the chief evidence has been ad- 
duced by Dr. Tylor, who has found, by means of his statisti- 
cal method, that, whilst the number of coincidences between 
peoples among whom the husband lives with the wife’s family 
and peoples among whom the maternal system prevails, is 
proportionally large, the full maternal system never appears 
among peoples whose exclusive custom is for the husband to 
take his wife to his own house. I have quoted this very im- 
portant fact (pp. 109 seg.) and added another,—which is my 
own “ discovery,’—that where both customs (the woman re- 
ceiving her husband in her own hut, and the man taking his 
wife to his) occur side by side among the same people, descent 
in the former cases is traced through the mother, in the latter 
through the father. These facts—not Dr. Starcke’s repeated 
assurances—are the real evidence which we have for the 
connection in question. 

Dr. Starcke is very anxious to find points of resemblance 
between his own book and mine. Thus he says that I define 
marriage “almost in the same way” as he has done. For me, 
“marriage is nothing else than a more or less durable con- 
nection between male and female, lasting beyond the mere 
act of propagation till after the birth of the offspring.” ¢ 
For him, “in its widest sense, marriage is only a connection 
between man and woman which is of more than momentary 





* « History of Human Marriage,” p. I10. 
t Ibid., p. 19 seg. 
VoL. IV.—No. 1 7 
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duration, and as long as it endures they seek for subsistence 
in common.”* He thinks that I have laid too much stress 
on the birth of the offspring, and does not see that this very 
point makes our definitions essentially different. Both of us 
have in the definition of the word indicated the cause to 
which we ascribe the origin of marriage. I think that it is 
for the benefit of the young that male and female continue to 
live together, and that the tie which joins them is an instinct 
developed through the powerful influence of natural selection. 
Dr. Starcke, on the other hand, is of opinion that a man con- 
nected himself with a woman in order that she might keep 
house for him and rear children, which were of great service 
to the father. He especially insists upon the fact that the 
man wished to have a cook, and, if I understand him rightly, 
considers the discovery of the use of fire to be the fundamental 
cause from which the institution of marriage has sprung.t 
Yet Dr. Starcke is so kind as to think that even I “ would 
have recognized that marriage is essentially an economical 
institution,” if I “had gone a little deeper into the study of 
its various forms.” t 

On the whole, Dr. Starcke does not like my appealing to 
instincts in order to explain social institutions. I do not— 
and he might at the same time have said, Mr. Wallace does 
not—understand what instinct really means. “ Strictly speak- 
ing,” he remarks, “only reflex action can be regarded as in- 
stinctive. The province of instinct is abandoned as soon as 
emotions arise in the individual which constitute motives for 
his action.” Then, Dr. Starcke has altered his views since 
the time—long ago, as he likes to say—when he wrote his 
“Primitive Family,” for there (p. 9.) he speaks, for instance, of 





* « The Primitive Family,” p. 13. 

+ Ibid., p. 257. 

¢ Professor Lujo Brentano, who has based a considerable part of the first 
chapter of his “ Volkswirthschaftslehre”’ on my book, has understood me better 
than Dr. Starcke. He says, “Aus ihr [der Familie] geht ziinachst die Ehe 
hervor; denn, wie Westermarck gezeigt hat: die Ehe wurzelt in der Familie 
und nicht die Familie in der Ehe. Die letztere besteht mit Riicksicht auf die 
Zungen.” (* Zeitschrift fiir Social- und Wirthschaftsgeschichte,” vol. i. p. 148.) 
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“social instincts.” Dr. Starcke seems to be no great believer 
in that poetical side of human nature which operates in inno- 
cent unconsciousness. When a man prefers a pretty girl to 
an ugly one, he does not do it from any instinctive feeling. 
By no means. “ The judgment of beauty,” says Dr. Starcke, 
“is ... determined by a swift consideration of the utility of 
the object. A house is not thought beautiful when it is unfit 
to live in; a vault is not beautiful if it seems too massive 
or too slender for the superimposed weight. A man is only 
beautiful when his appearance suggests that he is fit to fill the 
place that belongs to him in society.” Dr. Starcke might 
have carried his interpretation of beauty a little further, and 
said that, according to modern ideas, a beautiful man is one 
who has got much money. 

Not only is Dr. Starcke angry with me because I have not 
quoted him more frequently when we agree in our conclu- 
sions; he thinks also that I should have criticised those of 
his hypotheses which are different from my own. Thus, he 
complains that I have not “at all” examined the hypothesis 
proposed by him as regards the origin of exogamy and of the 
prohibitions of intermarriage between near relations. This 
hypothesis is that the prohibitions of marriage are based upon 
the legal status which the persons concerned have in the body 
politic. “A marriage between a mother and son, or between 
a brother and elder sister, would altogether transform their 
relations, and the break in the respect due to their elders, the 
confusions and contradictions which would ensue, would be 
quite enough to produce an aversion to such marriages. This 
aversion would be increased by the fact that it was generally 
impossible to contract such marriages, since the son possesses 
nothing which he could offer to the father as purchase-money. 
. . . The connection between a father and daughter is not 
affected by these circumstances, but it rarely occurs, since a 
father is unwilling to renounce the advantages of bestowing 
his daughter in marriage.” * According to Dr. Starcke, then, 
the prohibition of intermarriage between a father and daughter, 





* «“ The Primitive Family,’’ p. 229. 
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which occurs as an old survival even in our own law-books, is 
really due to the narrow intellect of our ancestors. For it 
was very stupid indeed of that father in olden times not to see 
that, even if he did not get any purchase-money by marrying 
his own daughter, he, on the other hand, had nothing to pay 
for his wife. He was like a peasant who does not eat his own 
grain because, if he did, he could not get money by selling it 
to somebody else. The reader, I think, will now understand 
that I had very good reasons for leaving Dr. Starcke’s hy- 
pothesis unmentioned. 

At the end of his article Dr. Starcke becomes more cour- 
teous. My description of the different forms of marriage is 
written in a “neutral” tone. It is even quite satisfactory as a 
“popular” account of the main types of marriage, although, 
“of course,” one must not look for an investigation into the 
manifold variations and singularities within these types. Here 
again Dr. Starcke finds an agreement in our views. He says 
that in the concluding chapter of my book the origin of 
monogamy is attributed to the custom of regarding, in the 
polygamous family, only one man or woman as the true hus- 
band or wife. Then he adds, “In the text this is only men- 
tioned incidentally. I have myself laid great stress on this 
custom.” I am sorry to disturb the pleasure Dr. Starcke says 
he feels in this agreement, but I have never held that monog- 
amy originated in the way mentioned. On the contrary, I say 
(p. 508) that “the higher position so generally granted to the 
first married wife in polygynous families seems to indicate in 
most cases a transition from monogamous to polygynous 
habits, and not vice versa, as has often been suggested.” And 
this, together with the corresponding custom referring to 
polyandrous families, 1 have not mentioned only “ inciden- 
tally,” as Dr. Starcke says. I have devoted nearly seven 
pages in the text to evidential statements. 

In the last paragraph Dr. Starcke is even gracious enough 
to say that I have “ collected a mass of material out of which 
a very useful book might have been compiled.” This com- 
pliment took me by surprise, as the rest of the article seemed 
ta. imply that, Dr. Starcke thought it, on the whole, rather 
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useless for anybody to write on early marriage after the ap- 
pearance of his own work on “ The Primitive Family.” 
EDWARD WESTERMARCK. 
LONDON. 


“ MORAL DISTINCTIONS’—AN EXPLANATION. 


In reference to the reply of Mr. Muirhead to what he calls 
my “accusations,” may I say in explanation,— 

1. That I do not consider the area of conduct affected by 
moral obligation to be the same as that affected by legal com- 
pulsion. I think the former much wider. 

2. I think that a man has large duties to his wife and 
children. 

3. When speaking of self-regarding acts as contrasted with 
other regarding ones, I do not consider that a man’s wife and 
children are himself. It seems to me sophistical to do so. 

4. Is not the function of the moralist to observe and build 
upon distinctions rather than to seek to break them down? 
Every rule of morals or jurisprudence shades off at its margin, 
so that you cannot say precisely where it ends; but that does 
not show that it is not sound. That I am free while a dan- 
gerous lunatic is confined depends upon legal rules which 
cannot be scientifically defined. 

NEVILLE TEBBUTT. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


THe Evo.uTion oF RELIGION. By Professor Edward Caird, 
LL.D.,D.C.L. Intwovolumes. Glasgow: MacLehose & Sons, 
1893. 

The Gifford Foundation, whatever other results it may yield, 
has merited the gratitude of this generation through having fur- 
nished an occasion for Professor Caird’s lectures. The work is an 
apology for religion, and for the Christian religion in particular of 
a higher strain than has hitherto been heard in English literature. 
In substance the work represents the ripest fruits of a modern 
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idealist philosophy, a philosophy which has shown itself capable 
of assimilating to the fullest extent the new conceptions with which 
recent scientific and historical research has armed the investigator 
of man’s nature and destiny. The relatively freer form of exposi- 
tion appropriate to oral addresses, while it has the disadvantage of 
excluding more abstract discussion, affords full scope to Professor 
Caird’s remarkable gift of lofty, serious, and rich eloquence. The 
combination of speculative theory with interpretations of the great 
historical movements of religious faith,—a combination not arbi- 
trarily imposed, but necessitated by the mode in which the main 
problem is regarded,—is that best adapted to call forth the full 
powers of the author; and, let it be said in a word, he has risen 
to the height of his great argument. 

The ground-plan of the lectures is easily apprehended and stated. 
It involves and rests upon two fundamental conceptions: one, that 
of the principle of religion as an integral and constituent element 
in reason or consciousness as such; the other, that of evolution or 
development as the process of organic change whereby what is 
the full and true meaning of the principle is realized and mani- 
fested. The closer analysis of these fundamental ideas forms the 
more abstract portion of the work; the study of the exemplifica- 
tion and verification of them in the history of the main types of 
the world’s religions gives to them a more concrete and definite 
significance. Not, however, that abstract analysis and historical 
verification are to be absolutely severed, even in treatment. It is 
part of the best lesson of modern philosophy, a lesson the author 
enforces, that speculation must not divorce itself from the actual 
life of the human spirit, and that only in the contents of the move- 
ment of thought does reflective analysis lay hold of the form of the 
idea it seeks to purify from contingent surroundings and express 
in all its generality. At the same time it is to be said that the 
intimate union of speculative analysis with historic interpretation 
has its own dangers, that it may substitute an imperfect and hastily 
derived Vorstel/ung for a true notion, and that it may readily lead 
to grave misapprehension of the actual. The Rechts-philosophie of 
Hegel may be fairly adduced as containing more than one signal 
illustration of the double danger. And he who would find in the 
Christian faith, for example, the completed realization of the 
rational principle of religion, may discover, to his cost, that the 
conception is of doubtful finality, and that the correspondence of 
historic fact thereto is dependent on a reading of the Christian 
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faith as at any time presented which is of more than doubtful his- 
toric worth. 

Religion as a constituent of human reason the author traces to 
the necessary presence in consciousness of the idea of God as co- 
existing and correlated with the equally fundamental ideas of the 
world and self. The antithesis between se/f and the wor/d, in 
more technical language, between sudject and object, involves and is 
only possible through consciousness of the unity within which the 
opposing elements are embraced. Some consciousness of this em- 
bracing unity, however inchoate in form, is necessarily present ; 
man can no more rid himself of it than he can get rid of the con- 
sciousness of the object or of himself. There is thus for all re- 
ligions a common frincip/e rather than a common definition; they 
are the varied results in which one living germinative force em- 
bodies itself. In their relation to this principle religions have 
their basis of agreement, not in any external features or doctrines 
which they might possess in common. 

It is a necessity of reason which lies under the idea of the abso- 
lute unity wherein the counter elements of all experience, the sub- 
ject and object, man and nature, are viewed in an intelligible relation 
to one another. On the necessity, indeed, rests the claim of re- 
ligion to a recognition as an integral and original element of human 
thought, a recognition wholly independent of the particular form 
which the fundamental conceptions of the absolute unity may as- 
sume. ‘‘ Every rational being is as such a religious being.’’ Just 
as ‘‘inner’’ and ‘‘ outer’ in experience, the subject and the object, 
are known only as related to, yet different from one another, so 
the synthesis of these two carries with it the presupposition of a 
third term, higher than either, of whose unity they in their action 
and reaction are the manifestation. 

Accepting for the moment this account of the rational basis of 
religion, we can readily understand why the author turns at once 
to the consideration of one characteristic of the absolute unity, a 
characteristic so abstract that it enters naturally into the more 
purely philosophical discussions of the idea of God, and at the 
same time presents itself as operative in even the simplest phases of 
concrete religious belief. Subject and object as opposed to one 
another, and so as limiting, determining one another,—outer and 
inner experience as complexes of related facts, more or less intel- 
ligible,—carry with them the mark of finitude. The absolute 
unity, as opposed to either, is conceived, more or less clearly, as 
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the non-finite, the infinite. The author has but little trouble in 
showing the inadequacy of two main ways in which this important 
feature has been represented. ‘The infinite is not simply a greater 
finite, one more term added to the series; nor is it the indetermi- 
nate and indeterminable, that of which just nothing can be said. 
‘‘ The infinite itself must be conceived, not merely as that which 
the finite is not, but as that which includes and explains it ; not 
merely as an indeterminate background of the finite, but as a self- 
determining principle which manifests itself in all the determina- 
tions of the finite without losing its unity with itself.’’ The in- 
finite, in brief, must be thought, not imagined, and the history of 
religious views is to a large extent the exhibition of the constant 
conflict between the imperfections of the concrete images and the 
demands of the fundamental conception they embody, a conflict 
in and through which the conception itself acquires its full signifi- 
cance. 

The author would readily admit that in the idea of the absolute 
unity, which seems thus to be presupposed in all finite experience, 
we have, after all, only the abstract form of our problem; and, 
perhaps he would further admit that the more concrete determina- 
tion of it just given, as the idea of a principle which unfolds itself 
in the richness of finitude, is apt to suggest interpreting images 
that have no justification in the idea itself. The nature of a uniting 
principle can never be indifferent to the natures of the differing 
elements united; and if we, for any reason, reduce to the vast 
characteristic of distinct finites the rich factors of our complex 
actual experience, we shall correspondingly reduce our conception 
of the embracing unity to the bare negative that is here rejected. 
All we can secure is the somewhat cautionary result, that the in- 
finite is neither to be conceived as a /egend which has no relation 
to the finite nor as a mere sum of finites. The content of the 
idea which shall satisfy our demands remains to be determined 
otherwise, and obviously depends on and must vary with the con- 
tent assigned to the finites, which are held apart and yet united. 

All this is perfectly appreciated by the author, and receives full 
recognition in his treatment of the idea of evolution or develop- 
ment. ‘‘The permanence of the three great limiting ideas by 
which our whole life, theoretical and practical, is governed does 
not include the vicissitudes of a long process of development, in 
which each of them takes into itself the most varied content, and 
becomes in a sense transformed by assimilating it. But the trans- 
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formation is always organic, always held within the limits of the 
identity of our life; and its last result is therefore only a more 
adequate consciousness of the meaning and relative value of the 
ideas by which it was guided and stimulated in all its progress.’’ 
The religious idea which is rooted in man’s consciousness of him- 
self and of the world only acquires definiteness through its own 
development, and only its last stage clearly shows what was con- 
tained in it from the first. The history of religions is just religion 
progressively defining itself. At every stage the religion is the 
expression of the fullest conception human reason can form of the 
unity of its own experience ; at every stage, then, it has to submit 
to the application of the same final test, how far it coheres with 
man’s reason and conscience, how far, that is, it really contains a 
conception of unity which does reunite the consciousness of him- 
self and of the world that man has reached. 

To the idea of evolution the author devotes special attention ; 
and it is natural and necessary he should do so, for on it rests one 
half, perhaps the most important half, of all his treatment of re- 
ligion. We cannot think he has been completely successful in 
clearing it up or in evading the manifold difficulties that beset the 
application of it; but before indicating the doubts we entertain on 
these points it is desirable to follow, as briefly as may be, the 
author’s own exposition of the idea, and to see what results it yields 
in hishands. The conceptions which come forward are all so large 
and complicated, in many cases are condensations of so much con- 
crete and debatable matter, that it is hard to feel sure of the pre- 
cise significance attached to them, and equally hard to decide 
whether difference of opinion from him has real ground or not. 

The fundamental features of development on which the author 
lays stress are, first, that nothing arises in it de novo which is not 
in some way performed or anticipated from the beginning,—in 
other words, a development is the gradual unfolding, becoming 
explicit of what is already implicit ; second, the process of change 
in the continuous unification of difference ; and, thirdly, the suc- 
cessive changes, the increasing richness and complexity brought 
forward, are so far from being incompatible with the unity and iden- 
tity of the subject of change that only through them is his own 
self-identical existence fully realized. If to this there be added a 
term playing an important part in the author’s discussion, viz., 
manifestation, a summary expression of the varied differences and 
integrations making up the manifold of a developing life, we have 
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the abstract outlines of his determination of the notion which finds 
its best illustration in self-consciousness, and which is applied to 
the whole history of religions. 

In the development of consciousness, whether of self, or world, 
or God, there is traceable the constant interaction of ideas, dimly 
appreciated, and with a content that is at first implicit only, and 
of forms of concrete embodiment, representation, the element of 
difference. In and through the struggle of these opposing ele- 
ments the fundamental idea itself acquires new definiteness and 
depth, and in the light of what is thus gained an interpretation is 
possible of the more inchoate stages that have preceded. And in 
the whole evolution, as in each of its partial phases, the same typi- 
cal movement is exemplified. The history of the development of 
any one form of consciousness, then, is not to be contrasted with 
and severed from its philosophical treatment. It is only through 
the evolution of a principle that the meaning of the principle be- 
comes apparent ; it is only in the last most fully developed form of 
the religious idea that the true significance of that idea can be 
realized and expressed in the more abstract fashion of speculative 
philosophy. 

The larger part of the author’s work is devoted to a broad and 
luminous sketch of the evolution of religious consciousness or of 
the idea of God. Proceeding on the ground that the first implicit 
consciousness of the absolute unity must be embodied in represen- 
tative forms drawn from the experience of the objective world or 
of self, and that in time reference to the object precedes conscious- 
ness of the object, the author sees in the pre-Christian religions 
the exemplification of one-sided objectivity and of one-sided sub- 
jectivity. The more objective religions, tending to conceive of 
the absolute unity after the fashion of a natural thing, or, at all 
events, placing God in special and almost exclusive relation to 
nature, have as their typical, highest representative the Hellenic 
mythology. The more subjective, conceiving of God as in es- 
pecial relation to the inner man, as pre-eminently the mora/ ruler, 
are best represented historically by the Hebrew religion. 

It is not easy to be perfectly satisfied with the broad division 
thus indicated, and to feel convinced that all the manifold minor 
characteristics of the various types of religion falling under either 
category are really in subordination to the more general mark ; 
in a word, one might doubt whether such abstract categories of 
thought, as odject and subject, are well adapted to serve as instru- 
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ments for laying out historic material. What lies beyond all 
doubt, however, is the attractive and stimulating character of the 
author’s handling of the several portions of his material. Lectures 
IX. and XI. are peculiarly excellent specimens of his method. 

In the fundamental principle of Christianity the author finds the 
true and final form of the religious consciousness, a reconciliation 
of the antithesis which in one-sided acceptation had slowly worked 
itself out in pre-Christian faiths. The Christian idea is that of 
God as a spirit manifesting himself both in nature and in the inner 
life of man,—immanent in nature and yet transcending it, and 
making it a means to the higher life of spirit,—the presupposition, 
the life and the end of all,—a living God, the inspiring source of 
and eternal realization of the moral ideal of man. In the Christian 
religion, the idea of God dimly present in even the simplest phases 
of conscious life first becomes explicit. There, and there only, 
has thought attained an adequate representation of that absolute 
reconciling unity, the constant need for which had been the ani- 
mating force in all its efforts after completed understanding of ex- 
perience, after a perfectly harmonious conception of man and his 
relations to the sum of existence. 

The main portion of the author’s second volume is devoted to 
the treatment of the Christian principle as first expressed in the 
perfect practical idealism of the founder of the Christian faith, and 
to a consideration of the development which that principle has 
itself undergone, at first in the universalizing and deepening of 
it in the Pauline and Johannine theologies, and then through the 
manner in which it assimilated throughout the Middle Ages the 
philosophical and social ideas of its surroundings, and lastly in the 
Reformation and its sequel. It may be that there are in this broad 
historical sketch some points open to attack. Perhaps it is not 
possible to make the separation which the author seems to mark, 
in the case of the teachings of Christ, between the principle or 
spirit discoverable there and the conceptions through which that 
spirit was realized by those even who were most animated by it. 
In other words, it may be doubted whether it is legitimate to free 
the teachings of Christ so completely from theological conceptions 
as seems here to be done. One may hesitate a little as to whether 
light is thrown on the general outline of development within Chris- 
tianity by the antithesis of subjective and objective. But these 
minor difficulties do not prevent full appreciation and enjoyment 
of the rich exposition here given of the gradual unfolding of the 
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Christian faith, from its germinal principle down to the form in 
which, purified and deepened by the conflicts it has gone through, 
it offers itself as in its simple elements adequate to all the needs of 
life, and in harmony with the highest, most elaborated results of 
reflective thought. What was once seized in unreflective fashion, 
in the vivid intuitions of faith, is in accordance with the more 
sober, more impersonal utterances of reason. For religion as for 
philosophy, the meaning of the universe is spiritual. The finitude 
of man, with the consciousness necessarily accompanying it, of the 
infinite, all the many contradictions of his theoretical and practi- 
cal experience, find explanation and reconciliation in the concep- 
tion of nature and man as the continuous manifestation of a spiritual 
life, a life, that is, whose nature is seized by us in the ideals we 
form, of truth and beauty and goodness. 

It is not easy to turn from the rich, though chastened eloquence 
of the words in which the author concludes his argument, and to 
ask how far it is possible to accept the position he is most of all 
concerned to enforce, that there is real identity of purport be- 
tween the philosophical idea and the fundamental elements of the 
Christian faith. 

The essence of the whole argument has been the coincidence 
between the speculative notion of the ultimate unity of experience 
as determined by idealist philosophy, and the contents of the high- 
est type of religious faith as historically represented by Chris- 
tianity,—at all events, when Christianity is purified from certain 
extraneous adjuncts. From the philosophical point of view, the 
objective and subjective, nature and man, become rationally in- 
terpretable in their reciprocal relations only when conceived as the 
common manifestations of one spiritual life, which unfolds itself 
or reveals itself in them, and the character of which is to be dis- 
cerned, in accordance with the very idea of evolution, only in the 
highest form of its manifestation, in the moral life of self-conscious 
mind. On the historical side, Christianity, in the spirit of its doc- 
trine, presents itself as the first fully adequate exposition of a belief 
reconciling nature and man in the broad conception of a universe 
spiritual in its significance, a moral government with infinite 
loving goodness as its principle, a conception which at once satis- 
fies the theoretical demand of intellect and affords an all-compre- 
hensive guidance for practice. There is agreement in that both— 
philosophical idea and Christian faith—recognize a spiritual life as 
the ultimate fact in existence, in that both bring together nature 
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and humanity by viewing them as the forms in which that life is 
revealed, in that both accept the highest ideals the human reason 
is found capable of forming as the most adequate interpretations 
of the nature of the ultimate principle revealing itself in existence, 
and, finally, in that both tend, when fully worked out, to an iden- 
tical determination of man’s appropriate attitude towards the ulti- 
mate ground of things,—for Christianity as for philosophy, the 
service of God is the service of man. 

The difficulties inherent in this subtle rapprochement of philoso- 
phy and religion are not diminished, but increased when there is 
taken into account what the author has further to say of the char- 
acter of the ultimate spiritual life. Fully recognizing the difficulty 
raised, he yet connects with the more general notions he has been 
employing the more special thought of the ultimate unity as a self- 
conscious, that is, personal being; and he would probably admit 
that, broadly speaking, in the presence or absence of this feature 
would be found a crucial test of the agreement or disagreement of 
historical Christianity with the philosophical idea. The author 
has not discussed at length this highly important portion of his 
argument; but he lays some stress on the connection of the view 
briefly expressed by him with his general treatment of evolution, 
and it may fairly be connected with what he has to say of Kant’s 
peculiar sudjectivism in regard to the idea of God, and of the sud- 
jective synthesis of experience which lies at the basis of the Posi- 
tivist view of religion. But even were the idea of evolution as 
employed by him more clear and satisfactory than it seems to us, 
it is doubtful whether it will support the weight of the conclusion 
thus rested on it. Perplexing as the notion of manifestation is, it 
becomes all the more difficult when we are called upon to conceive 
of that which is manifested as an infinite self-conscious personality, 
distinct from and not only revealing himself to but in the realm of 
finite spirits and of nature. In the light of this interpretation of 
the ultimate unity, evolution as the author employs it has no 
other meaning than that which in the far-back history of specula- 
tion was assigned to it by Aristotle, and it ought never to be for- 
gotten that with Aristotle the notion of evolution was but the 
correlative of a thought which often in the work before us seems 
likewise to play its part, the thought of a complete, pre-existent 
plan which was gradually unfolded. It is true that the author, 
in reference to a special question, has explicitly rejected the view 
which interprets the future as coming from the present ‘‘ by the 
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unfolding of an already completed life which contains already pre- 
formed in it all that it can ever manifest’’ (ii. 103); but he has 
allowed himself repeatedly to employ expressions which can with 
difficulty be cleared from that misconception ; and when the idea 
of evolution is applied, not to the isolated phenomena where its 
special sense can be secured by due inclusion of the determining 
conditions, but to the universe as a whole, it seems to us that his 
exposition leads to precisely the zmpasse before which the late T. 
H. Green obviously found himself at a stand. 

Perhaps one might hazard the conjecture that we are all too apt 
to interpret hastily the ultimate notion of a unity of experience. 
It is a purely formal notion, and its further determination is easily 
biassed by a false or inadequate mode of expressing the opposites, 
the differents, that are supposed to enter into it. Some of the best 
work of the author in these lectures is devoted to clearing up the 
precise nature of the relation that must be assumed between subject 
and object, and yet at times he seems to proceed on the very ab- 
stract antithesis he is most successful in destroying. The synthesis 
that is sought for is a synthesis in and for thought only. Nothing 
of its significance is lost, even if on that account it be called sub- 
jective; nothing is gained by pressing the need of an objective 
synthesis which, after all, can only mean a more or less pictorial 
representation symbolizing the thought involved. There are doubt- 
less defects in Kant’s mode of handling the final idea of reason, 
but they are hardly remedied by seeking for that idea an inter- 
pretation that shall give its contents a quasi-objective mode of 
existence. 

We can hardly think, then, that idealistic philosophy has done 
so much as the author claims for it,—‘‘ that it has for the first time 
furnished us with something like a rational proof’’ of the Christian 
faith. That philosophy has still much to do before it can with full 
assurance rest satisfied that it has ‘‘ named’’ the truth of things. 
And a doubt in this respect extends itself inevitably to the histori- 
cal treatment which finds throughout the past of religious con- 
sciousness a slow but unmistakable development towards a definite 
form of belief. It is hardly possible that a historical review from 
such a stand-point should not do, even unwittingly, injustice to the 
facts themselves. ‘The fundamental antithesis of subjective and ob- 
jective religions, which the author consistently applies, seems at 
times misleading. As example let there be taken the place as- 
signed to the Stoic system. It is, we are convinced, nothing but 
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the prejudice of a once accepted view of the historical develop- 
ment of philosophy which can induce any critic to find in the 
Stoic philosophy a representation of the subjective position. So, 
too, one may doubt whether it is historically sound to treat Prot- 
estantism within the limits of the circle of Christian ideas only. 
It would be, perhaps, more in accordance with the true historic 
facts to regard it as one pulse of the great movement of human 
reason to which in some other pronounced phases the name Renas- 
cence has been applied. But on these aspects of the historical 
side of Professor Caird’s work it is impossible to speak briefly. 
Merely to indicate doubt or difference of opinion is of small value, 
and to treat the matters as they deserve would exceed the bounds 
of any notice of his book. 


R. ADAMSON. 
VicTORIA UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 


THE PrincIPLES OF Eruics. By Herbert Spencer. Vol. II. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1893. Pp. xii., 487. 


The larger part of this volume is made up of the discussion of 
Justice, which forms Part IV. of Mr. Spencer’s ‘‘ Principles,’’ and 
which was so admirably reviewed by Professor Royce in a former 
number of this JouRNAL (Vol. II., No. 1, pp. 117-123). Parts V. 
and VI. (‘* Negative Beneficence’’ and ‘‘ Positive Beneficence’’) 


are much shorter and much less substantial, and are indeed, on 
the whole, very disappointing. In the preface to Volume I. Mr. 
Spencer stated, with reference to these two parts, that he was 
especially anxious to be able to complete them, ‘‘ because, in the 
absence of them, the divisions already published will leave on nearly 
all minds a very erroneous impression respecting the general tone 
of evolutionary ethics. In its full scope, the moral system to be 
set forth unites sternness with kindness ; but thus far attention has 
been drawn almost wholly to the sternness. Extreme misappre- 
hensions and misstatements have hence resulted.’’ The two parts 
now for the first time published will no doubt to some extent 
modify the impression previously conveyed, but not, I think, to 
such an extent as to alter one’s view of the ‘‘ general tone’’ of the 
system. Even in the chapters specially devoted to Beneficence 
the qualifications seem on the whole more prominent than the 
positive injunctions; and the latter are often so commonplace in 
their character that it is open to doubt whether it was worth while 
to elaborate them in so systematic a form. Mr. Spencer is evi- 
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dently himself conscious of the unsatisfactory character of this por- 
tion of his work. His satisfaction, he says, in completing these 
chapters ‘‘ is somewhat dashed by the thought that these new parts 
fall short of expectation. The doctrine of evolution has not fur- 
nished guidance to the extent I had hoped. Most of the conclu- 
sions, drawn empirically, are such as right feelings, enlightened by 
cultivated intelligence, have already sufficed to establish. Beyond 
certain general sanctions indirectly referred to in verification, there 
are only now and then, and more especially in the closing chapters, 
conclusions evolutionary in origin that are additional to or different 
from those which are current.’’ Such a frank avowal must to a 
large extent disarm criticism; and it may be sufficient to say, by 
way of general characterization, that Mr. Spencer’s discussions of 
particular points in these chapters are always interesting and sen- 
sible, often brightly illustrated and strikingly emphasized, seldom 
profound, and perhaps never showing such balanced judgment and 
comprehensiveness of view as would alone have made such minutely 
practical investigations in the highest degree instructive and useful. 
As it is, the interest is often rather autobiographical than philosophi- 
cal ; suggestive rather of Mr. Spencer’s individual likes and dislikes 
(especially dislikes) than of the absolute imperatives of duty. But 
with a writer of Mr. Spencer’s eminence even autobiography is an 
important contribution to philosophy ; and we have certainly every 
reason to be grateful to him for the trouble that he has taken in 
completing his great work. 

Probably the point of most general interest in the new part of 
this book will be found in the sharp discrimination that is drawn 
(pp. 270-275) between Justice and Beneficence. In a certain sense, 
no doubt, every one would recognize a broad distinction, and even 
contrast, between these. Some forms 6f good may be claimed as 
rights, and the concession of them enforced by public law ; others 
may be regarded as equitable, and the concession of them encour- 
aged by social opinion ; others may be too indefinite and peculiar 
to be regarded as more than privileges, of which the concession 
can only be treated as a gratuity. Some would call acts directed 
to the end of securing goods either of the first or of the second 
class acts of justice ; others might distinguish them as acts of justice 
and of equity respectively ; acts with a view to goods of the third 
class would generally be regarded as acts of beneficence. An act 
of beneficence would thus be distinguished from one either of jus- 
tice or of equity by the fact that no definite claim can be formu- 
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lated, and that consequently the cases in which it should be per- 
formed and the extent to which it should be carried out are left to 
the judgment of the individual agent. This distinction seems clear 
enough. But Mr. Spencer goes a good deal further. Heconsiders 
that acts of justice and of beneficence are different in kind. Acts of 
justice are directed towards the end of helping to bring about what 
may be regarded as the natural outcome of human conduct, helping 
to reward or punish men according to their deserts; beneficence, 
on the other hand, seeks to counteract such natural tendencies and 
to turn them aside in the direction of mercy. It does not seem to 
me that Mr. Spencer is successful in maintaining this distinction. 
As Professor Royce has urged (40. cit., p. 122), justice is not 
simply a carrying out of natural consequences. It is always an 
effort to realize an ideal. And the ideal which justice has in view 
is not fundamentally distinct from that which is aimed at by benefi- 
cence. Mr. Spencer is no doubt right in insisting (pp. 274, 275) 
that ‘‘the quality of mercy is not strained,’’ and that there are 
many acts which would lose all their grace and influence if they 
were enforced, as acts of justice in the narrower sense are. But 
I do not think that the distinction can be so sharply drawn as Mr. 
Spencer supposes. 4// moral actions lose something by being 
‘‘strained.’’ If there were no law against murder, the sparing of 
the weak would have an added nobility. If taxes were not wrung 
from unwilling hands, patriotism and public spirit would have a 
new glory. If men could cheat with impunity, honesty would shine 
with fresh lustre. In general, if justice were not enforced, she 
would more obviously compare, in the language of Aristotle, with 
the morning and the evening star. But some actions are of such a 
universal and undisputed utility that the loss sustained by enforcing 
them is far more than counterbalanced by the gain. Can any rigid 
line be drawn between those that are of this character and those 
that may best be left to individual choice? A judicious writer 
might, no doubt, indicate a variety of considerations which would 
help us to place actions in the one class or in the other ; but to me, 
at least, it seems evident that any such attempt as that of Mr. 
Spencer to draw an absolute distinction between them must always 
be futile. 

But indeed, even if Mr. Spencer were successful in enforcing this 
distinction, would he be justified in the main contention which he 
rests upon it, that the state must not undertake beneficent activ- 
ity? It appears to me that this conclusion could be justified only 
VoL. IV.—No, 1 8 
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if it were shown that the state is capable of enforcing justice. If it 
can be shown that the state fails to secure justice, may it not en- 
deavor by beneficence to rectify the evil which it has either done 
or permitted? Common sense seems to answer in the affirmative, 
and Mr. Spencer does not appear to have proved the negative. 

Passing to more detailed matters, there are two special points to 
which I wish to call attention. The first is what seems to me an 
astonishing instance of the way in which a vigorous mind may 
become dominated by the idea of the ‘‘economic man.’’ The 
passage runs thus (p. 271): ‘‘If, that the inferior may have bene- 
fits which they have not earned, there are taken from the superior 
benefits which they have earned, #¢ #s manifest that when this pro- 
cess is carried to the extent of equalizing the positions of the two, 
there ceases to be any motive to be superior. Long before any such 
extreme is reached, there must result an increasing discouragement 
of the industrious, who see the surplus products of their industry 
carried away; and there must result among these better citizens 
an intensifying dissatisfaction, tending ever towards revolution.”’ 
The italics are mine. One cannot but be reminded of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s earnest request to the Christian reader with reference to a 
similar sentence in Adam Smith (unfortunately distorted by Mr. 
Ruskin through severance from its context), ‘‘to think within him- 
self what an entirely damned state of soul any human creature must 
have got into who could read with acceptance such a sentence as 
this,—much more write it.’’ 

The other point to which I wish to refer is more pleasant. Nearly 
all of what Mr. Spencer says in his chapter on ‘‘ Relief of the 
Poor’’ (Part VI., chapter vii., pp. 376-394) seem to me admirable 
and impressive. Particularly striking is the way in which he calls 
attention (pp. 390-92) to the ends that have resulted from the sub- 
stitution of contract for s¢a/us in the relation between the poor and 
the rich. Much of what he says here recalls Carlyle’s indignant 
protests against the mexus of cash payment; and his suggestions 
in this connection seem to me to be fraught with wisdom, though 
he does not appear to have fully realized all the difficulties that are 
involved. If he had gone a little more deeply into this subject, I 
cannot but think that it would have led to a considerable modifi- 
cation of his individualism. 

J. S. MACKENZIE. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
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A Manual or Etuics, Designed for the Use of Students. By 
John S. Mackenzie, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; Assistant Lecturer on Logic, and Cobden Lecturer on 
Political Economy in the Owens College, Manchester. London: 
W. B. Clive & Co., University Correspondence College Press. 


This is an admirable text-book. It is characterized throughout 
by lucidity of arrangement and by clearness and elegance of style. 
Above all, it is interesting and attractive. The attention of the 
young student with a turn for philosophy will be caught and de- 
tained by it. He will not master it very easily ; it would be a bad 
book if he could. But the necessary exertion will come as the 
natural response to the intrinsic interest of the study. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I., ‘* The Theory of 
Morals,’’ discusses abstract ethical principles; Part II. treats of 
‘* the concrete moral life to which ethical theory has to be applied.’’ 
In Part I. the most important and interesting chapters are those on 
**Duty,’’ ‘* Will and Desire,’’ ‘‘ Happiness,’ ‘‘ Perfection,’’ and 
the ‘‘ Freedom of the Will.’’ In the chapter on ‘‘ Duty,’’ Mr. 
Mackenzie prepares the way for his own exposition of self-realiza- 
tion as the supreme end of human activity. ‘‘ There is a sense in 
which it is a quite complete criterion of the rightness of an action 
to ask whether it can be consistently carried out.’’ But mere 
formal consistency, as embodied in the Kantian maxim, is no suf- 
ficient test. It is not enough that a principle of action is con- 
sistent with itself. It must also be ‘‘ consistent with the se/f,—t.c., 


with the unity of our lives as a systematic whole.’’ In the succeed- 
ing chapter Mr. Mackenzie proceeds to investigate the ‘‘ nature 
of the self with which we have to be consistent.’’ His teaching 


on this point is introduced by the conception of a ‘‘ Universe of 
Desire,’’ which is the analogue in the practical sphere of the 
‘‘universe of discourse’ in the theoretical. It corresponds also 
to the Herbartian ‘‘apperceptive systems’’ and to M. Paulhan’s 
‘*systematic association.’’ ‘The universe to which a desire be- 
longs is the universe that is constituted by the totality of what we 
call a man’s character, as that character presents itself at the time 
at which the desire is felt.’’ The process of transition from one 
universe to another is illustrated by ‘‘the old fable of the cat 
which was transformed into a princess, but returned again to its 
proper shape on the sudden appearance of a mouse. The sudden 
change of condition caused her to drop at once from the universe 
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of princess to the universe of cat.’’ Proceeding next to treat of 
conflict of desires, Mr. Mackenzie shows ‘‘that the real strength 
of a desire does not depend on its own individual liveliness or 
force, but rather on the force of the universe or system to which it 
belongs.’’ It seems to me that Herbart deserves a reference at 
this point. The conception of the universe of desire is by no 
means new. But Mr. Mackenzie deserves the credit of having 
invented the most satisfactory mode of naming it. It is to be 
hoped that his terminology will be largely adopted by writers on 
ethics and psychology. 

A provisional answer is now possible to the question, What is 
the nature of the self with which we are to be consistent? This 
self is that which seeks and finds satisfaction within the most com- 
prehensive universe of desire. ‘‘ The wider universe may be re- 
garded as higher or better than the narrower one, since it enables 
us to maintain a more consistent point of view in our actions.”’ 
This answer is scarcely satisfactory. Comprehensiveness may be 
gained at the cost of inner unity. A universe in becoming wider 
may become less of a wniverse than it was before. We progress 
towards the ethical ideal only in so far as the integration keeps 
pace with the differentiation of our practical interests. Of course 
Mr. Mackenzie is perfectly well aware of this, and perhaps it is 
implied in what he says. But for the beginner the point requires 
to be expressly formulated at an early stage. 

But what is the highest universe of desire conceivable? At the 
present day there are two competing answers to this question 
advocated by leading authorities. According to one, the ultimate 
ideal is happiness; according to the other it is perfection. Mr. 
Mackenzie says that it is perfection or self-realization. To attain 
the ideal would be ‘‘to understand completely the world in which 
we live and our relations to it, and to act constantly in the light 
of that understanding.’’ Thus, according to Mr. Mackenzie, the 
highest good for human beings is rational self-development, the 
attainment of a universe of desire which combines the greatest pos- 
sible comprehensiveness with the greatest possible unity. Pleasure 
and pain, according to him, supply at the most merely a kind of 
index registering the furtherance or hinderance of this process of 
self-realization. Its value is independent of them, as the working 
of the internal machinery of a clock is independent of the motion 
of the hands on the clock face. 

We turn with special interest to Chapter VI., which treats of the 
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hedon:stic point of view in ethics. Mr. Mackenzie starts from the 
vantage-ground of an intimate acquaintance with the “ utilitarian’’ 
theory as advocated by its best exponents. After sitting at the 
feet of Caird he sat at the feet of Sidgwick.* But in no point 
has the doctrine of his later master shaken his loyal adherence to 
the faith implanted by the earlier. Sidgwick has taught him much, 
but has failed to teach him Sidgwickianism. Accordingly he 
comes forward in this chapter as an uncompromising assailant of 
all hedonistic theories. His arguments are not new; they are all 
to be found in the writings of Green, Caird, and others of similar 
tendency. But he shows a fuller understanding and appreciation 
of the position of his opponents than is common among the 
antagonists of utilitarianism. Thus, in favorable contrast to Mr. 
Muirhead, he recognizes clearly the essential distinction and even 
the incompatibility of psychological and ethical hedonism. 

In estimating the value of his criticism, we must distinguish 
between two elements of the utilitarian doctrine, which are really 
separable and independent, though they are commonly regarded 
as having a vital and indissoluble connection. The first of these 
is that nothing in the universe possesses ultimate and intrinsic 
value except agreeable consciousness,—that all other goods are 
such only because they are capable of being enjoyed. The second 
is that the highest good must be regarded as the greatest quantity 
of pleasure,—a quantity theoretically calculable by merely adding 
together the intensities of successive moments of agreeable con- 
sciousness. Now, I agree with Mr. Mackenzie in regarding this 
purely quantitative view of the summum bonum as illegitimate. I 
agree with him in holding ‘‘ that the value of the highest happiness 
depends not on its being the greatest sum . . . but on the nature 
of the universe within which we habitually live.’’ If I ask, What 
constitutes my highest happiness? I find that it is not enough to 
consider quantity of pleasure. I have also to consider to what 
extent the pleasure is really mine,—to what extent it arises out 
of my own rational self-development in its unity and continuity. 
Nevertheless, it may still be maintained that in the last resort 
pleasure alone possesses intrinsic value. Self development apart 
from feeling—if per impossibile we suppose such a thing possible— 
would on this view have no more worth than mere arithmetical 


* If the time order had been inverted, one wonders what the result would 
have been. 
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quantity would have under the same conditions if the utilitarian 
doctrine were true. A being capable of rational activity but 
incapable of feeling pleasure or pain may be supposed to have 
reached the ideal limit of self-realization, so far as there can be a 
self without feeling ; except for this limiting condition it may be 
supposed to have reached Divine perfection. None the less, it 
would remain a soulless monster, very inferior to Frankenstein’s ; 
its total existence would in point of intrinsic worth or value fall 
infinitely short of the baby’s transient enjoyment of the noise of 
its rattle. 

Mr. Mackenzie says that pleasure is not value, but the ‘‘sense 
of value.”’ But I take it that value has no existence except in so 
far as it is experienced. If this be so, the ‘‘sense of value’’ must 
be the sole source of value, and must therefore alone possess in- 
trinsic and ultimate worth. It is noteworthy that this apparently 
fundamental divergence of view between myself and Mr. Mac- 
kenzie does not seem to have any important consequences. In all 
parts of his work where he is not expressly formulating his criti- 
cism of hedonism, I can follow him with as much ease and as full 
approval as if no disagreement existed between us on this point. 
The reason is that we both regard the “‘ perfection of conscious 
life’’ as the supreme good, and both of us regard this perfection as 
including in essential union happiness and rational self-develop- 
ment. The only question at issue between us is whether self-realiza- 
tion has any intrinsic worth apart for pleasure, which, as Mackenzie, 
following Bradley, admits, is the ‘‘ sense of self-realizedness.’’* In 
the chapter on “‘ Perfection,’’ the author successfully maintains, 
against Spencer and others, the legitimacy and necessity of the 
teleological point of view in ethics. He might with advantage 
have shown that even in psychology our mental life cannot receive 





* At the end of this chapter Mr. Mackenzie has a psychological note on 
“Pleasure and Desire,” in which he challenges Dr. Sidgwick’s doctrine that 
unsatisfied desires are frequently pleasurable. He urges that pleasure of pur- 
suit is in reality pleasure of progressive attainment. But so long as attainment 
is merely in progress, desire remains unsatisfied, though not dissatisfied, and if 
the progress meets with no effective or protracted hinderance, the total psychosis 
is agreeably toned. The essential point, however, is that a large part of the 
enjoyment in such cases arises out of the fact that attainment is progressive. 
This can be no otherwise expressed than by speaking, in the language of 
common sense, of the pleasure of pursuit,—of what some one in “ Our Mutual 
Friend” calls the pleasure of the chase. The whole question is admirably 
treated by Abraham Tucker in Chapter VI. of the “ Light of Nature.” 
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adequate treatment except from this point of view. The stream 
of consciousness has a current. Our existence as conscious beings 
is essentially an activity, and activity is process which by its very 
nature is directed towards an end, and can neither exist nor be 
conceived apart from this end. 

The freedom of the will is extremely well treated, though per- 
haps not with sufficient fullness. It must also be said that the 
claim to relative novelty implicitly put forward on behalf of the 
doctrine of self-determination as opposed to necessarianism can 
hardly be justified from an historical point of view. Priestley, for 
instance, was quite aware that the freedom which makes a man 
responsible consists in the determination of his actions by his 
character. In arguing against liberty of indifference, he urges 
that on that hypothesis a free act would be one in which the agent 
could ‘‘ claim no property,’’—for which, therefore, he could not be 
responsible. 

Part II. is full of good things. Without ever dropping into the 
sermonizing style, Mr. Mackenzie shows that ethical principles 
are really capable of useful application to practical life. Perhaps 
the best chapter is that on the ‘‘Inner Life.’’ He there calls 
attention to a paradox of duty analogous to the familiar paradox 
of pleasure. ‘‘In order to act rightly, a man must interest him- 
self in some object to be accomplished rather than in his own 
attitude in accomplishing it. Even the wealth of our inner life 
depends rather on the width of our objective interests than on the 
intensity of our self-contemplation.’’ Nevertheless, moral self- 
examination is admitted to be beneficial occasionally. Chapter 
XIV., on ‘Moral Pathology,”’ treats of theory of punishment, 
among other points. I find considerable difficulty in understand- 
ing what Mr. Mackenzie says on this subject. Like Hegel he 
regards punishment as essentially retributive. If a man has done 
evil “it is reasonable that the evil should return upon himself.” 
There might be some show of reasonableness in this if the evil 
were thereby prevented from coming on some one else. But this 
consideration is irrelevant to the retributive theory. It belongs 
rather to the deterrent and corrective. I confess that I fail to see 
what can be gained by adding evil to evil,—pain to sin. This of 
itself is only making matters worse. By such procedure Justice 
simply makes a fool of herself. Understood in this way, the 
retributive theory, if it is not inhuman or malevolent, is at least 


extremely silly. Hegel and Mr. Mackenzie cannot possibly mean 
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this. But what else do they mean? Understanding is not assisted 
by Mr. Mackenzie’s emphatic statement that punishment must be 
recognized as a “‘ vindication of the law.’’ This is true on any 
theory. The question at issue relates to the analysis of the nature 
of ‘‘vindication.’’ In Chapter XV. the moral progress of the 
race is considered. On the whole, Mr. Mackenzie is decidedly 
of opinion that we are morally in advance of the ancients. He 
quotes largely from Green’s comparison of the Greek and the 
modern conception of virtue as given in the ‘‘ Prolegomena.’’ For 
the other side of the question he might have referred to Maudsley’s 
‘** Body and Will.’’ The work concludes with a discussion of the 
relation of art to ethics and of ethics to religion. 

Mr. Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Manual of Ethics’’ is not only a very good 
text-book for beginners. It is also likely to interest the general 
reader, and it ought not to be neglected even by the specialist. 
It contains full and valuable references on every important ques- 
tion, and it gives in an appendix at the end of the volume ‘“‘ Hints 
on further Reading,’’ which ought to prove very useful to the 


genuine student. 
G. F. Stour. 


SOCIALISM AND THE AMERICAN Spirit. By Nicholas Paine Gil- 
man. London: Macmillan & Co., 1893. Pp. x., 376. 


The reader naturally opens this book with a twofold anticipa- 
tion. Knowledge of Mr. Gilman’s previous work leads him to 
expect able and solid workmanship; while, on the other hand, the 
title of the book forbids any expectation of thoroughly scientific 
treatment. On the whole it seems to me that these anticipations 
are fully realized in the actual performance. The book contains 
much that is excellent and suggestive, but does not deal exhaust- 
ively with anything. It certainly does not give us the last word 
either on Socialism or on the American Spirit ; but on both it gives 
many words that were well worth saying. The characterization of 
the American Spirit appears to me to be particularly interesting ; 
and, so far as I can judge, it is in the main just, though leaning a 
little to the side of flattery. Whether the account of Socialism is 
equally just, is a question on which there is likely to be more 
diversity of opinion. 

Mr. Gilman’s general point of view may be briefly indicated as 
follows: Extreme Individualism of the type represented by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer is palpably absurd, and has never commended 
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itself to a practical people like the Americans. Competition has 
its advantages ; but if we are to have free competition, men must 
at least be prepared for the struggle. Education cannot be left to 
haphazard. There may be much to be said for what Lowell calls 


“the old Amerikin idee, 
To make a man a man and let him be’’; 


but, if so, the first clause is certainly as important as the second. 
On the other hand, too much regulation is not desirable; and a 
freedom-loving people like the Americans is not likely to tolerate it. 
Legislation, as compared with individual enterprise, has played 
but a small part in the development of modern society ; and it is 
unreasonable to suppose that it will play the chief part in the 
future. Voluntary co-operation, and especially such a scheme as 
that of Industrial Partnership, seems to offer a much more hopeful 
form of solution for the social problem than any attempt to bring 
about a compulsory form of collective organization. The social 
problem, indeed, is a moral rather than an economic problem ; and 
it is chiefly by moral rather than by legislative methods that its 
solution must be attempted. At the same time there are many 
directions in which legislative action may be extended, and even 
some departments of industry that may suitably be taken over by 
the state. The wisest policy is one neither of individualism nor of 
socialism, but rather one of opportunism; and it is in this direc- 
tion that the Anglo-Saxon race, at any rate, has so far tended to 
move. ‘‘ What the American social spirit has done for two cen- 
turies, it will continue to do. It will give equal rights before the 
law to every man, an equal education in the public schools to every 
child, and a refuge to the infirm and incapable. It will clothe the 
naked and feed the hungry who cannot provide for themselves, 
and will enlarge the opportunities of work for those who can work. 
It will hold back the State from no field which the State can culti- 
vate better than private persons, singly or in companies, because 
of any theory of individualism. It will close no career to lawful 
enterprise and private talent because of any theory of socialism. 
It will be content to be opportunist and serve its own time, as it 
can live only in the present.’’ 

All this is sensible enough, and yet one cannot but feel some- 
what dissatisfied with it. A wise opportunism is never altogether 
without guiding principles; and these one rather misses in Mr. 
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Gilman’s treatment.* I am doubtful whether he fully appreciates 
the extent of the industrial problem and the difficulty of its solu- 
tion by mere individual effort or by occasional tinkering on the 
part of the State. He is optimistic, and does not appear to 
furnish quite adequate grounds for his optimism. This, however, 
may be a matter of individual opinion. Of the general sobriety 
and good sense of the whole treatment there can be no doubt. 

On a few special points some criticism may be passed. In some 
of the earlier pages of his work Mr. Gilman rightly enough pro- 
tests against the identification of Individualism with selfishness or of 
Socialism with public spirit ; but in doing so I think he rather ob- 
scures the fact that Individualism has generally been associated 
with a belief in the predominance of self-interest as a human 
motive, while Socialism has been commonly connected with a more 
generous view. No doubt, however, it is right enough to insist 
that there is no necessary connection between these things, and that 
they are frequently found dissociated from one another. 

Again, is it correct to say that Anarchism is ‘‘ the complete an- 
tithesis of State Socialism’’? It is tempting to regard it in this 
way ; but it should be remembered that the antithesis extends only 
to the view taken of the action of the State. With respect to in- 
dustrial organization, the views of Anarchists and Socialists are to a 
large extent similar. In this sphere at least it is certainly mislead- 
ing to class Anarchists with Individualists. 

When Mr. Gilman says, with reference to economic science (p. 
250), that ‘‘ its undeniable province is the facts and laws of human 
nature that concern the pursuit and expenditure of wealth,’’ he 
seems to ignore the hypothetical character of a large part of eco- 
nomic reasoning, and to forget the modifiability of human char- 
acter. 

In his treatment of Profit Sharing, one is surprised not to find 





* It is perhaps unfair to make a criticism of this kind without suggesting an 
improvement. Mr. Gilman has himself indicated one general principle of State 
interference, viz., that education must be provided by the State. This is a far- 
reaching principle ; for it is hard to say where education ends. Could not another 
principle be introduced by distinguishing between the mechanica/ and the more 
purely personal aspects of life? The connection between Socialism and Ma- 
chinery has never been sufficiently worked out. Some valuable hints on this 
subject were given by Prof. H. C. Adams in a very admirable paper published 
by him in this JOURNAL some time ago (“ An Interpretation of the Social Move- 
ments of Our Time’’); but the subject awaits further study. 
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any reference to the recent criticisms of Mrs. Webb (Miss Beatrice 
Potter). 

One other point. While it is largely true, as Mr. Gilman says 
on p. 347, that in general ‘‘ socialism lays little stress upon morals,’’ 
and that ‘‘ the emphasis of its advocates is on the material side of 
life’ ; while it is perfectly right to stigmatize this as a blunder, 
and to regard as an ‘‘ absurdity’’ the new doctrine ‘‘ that the want 
of money is the root of all evil,’’ it is yet most misleading to quote 
against socialists the statement (from Mr. W. D. Morrison’s 
‘* Crime and its Causes’’) that ‘‘a mere increase of material pros- 
perity generates as many evils as it destroys.’’ No socialist advo- 
cates a mere increase of material prosperity: some would even be 
willing to dispense with a considerable amount of material pros- 
perity. 

These passages, and a few others, seem to me to be serious blem- 
ishes in a good book. On the other hand, it would be much easier 
to quote passages with which one can entirely agree, and which are 
in the highest degree instructive and stimulating. On the whole, 
the book is one which every student of social questions ought to 
read. It is always clear and interesting, often vigorous, and nearly 
always judicious. 

J. S. MACKENZIE. 


Owens COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. . 

NOTES ON THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. By J. A. 
Stewart, M.A., Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. In 
Two Volumes. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1892. Pp. ix, 5393 
475- 

THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. Translated with an 
Analysis and Critical Notes. By J. E. C. Welldon, M.A. Head 
Master of Harrow School. London and New York: Macmillan, 
1892. Pp. lxvii, 352. 


Such space as can be given here to a notice of the first of the two 
works named above is quite inadequate to do it justice. Mr. Stew- 
art has brought to his task, besides a trained judgment, an extensive 
knowledge of Aristotle’s writings as a whole and of the literature 
relative to them, which can be appreciated best by those who know 
the difficulty of learning even a small portion of them. His work 
is executed on a different plan from Sir A. Grant’s edition, in 
which the bulk of the commentary is thrown into the form of in- 
troductions,—a preferable plan, it would seem, for obtaining a 
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clear synopsis of the whole. The notes are of a complete and 
elaborate character, consisting in some cases of long and able dis- 
quisitions designed to interpret Aristotle’s philosophy. The student 
will find here, even when he may not always agree with Mr. Stew- 
art’s judgment, ample means for forming a judgment of his own. 
Younger students will doubtless need the help of a teacher in select- 
ing the more important notes. In particular, some of the longer 
notes in Book i. may with advantage be left to a second reading. 
Two valuable features are the following: the notes on each chapter 
are preceded by a full and careful statement of the argument, and, 
secondly, references to other works of Aristotle or to commentators 
are quoted in full. Mr. Stewart is sanguine enough to think that 
young students will read these quotations, but at any rate they would 
not look out the references for themselves, and to the older reader, 
who is also human, such full quotations are of the greatest value. 
The success of a collection of notes like this cannot be judged 
except after continued trial in the work of teaching. Only a few 
brief remarks are possible here, and none at all on Mr. Stewart’s 
treatment of textual difficulties, such, for instance, as the vexed 
questions of the text in the intermediate Books v.—vii., of doubtful 
authorship. Mr. Stewart seems to me happiest when he is explain- 
ing Aristotle’s philosophical language in the Z¢hics by reference to 
other parts of his writings ; so, for instance, the learned and inter- 
esting note on Nature (Book iii. ch. iii.), the careful explanation 
of the psychology of the will by help of the De Anima, or of 
the various intellectual functions described in Book vi. In inter- 
preting the thought of various passages he is in general terse and 
distinct ; so, for instance, in pointing out the primary ethical 
significance of Aristotle’s doctrine of pleasure, or to take a shorter 
instance, in the note on involuntary actions in Book iii. Naturally 
no commentator will please everybody. For instance, I do not 
find the account of commercial justice in Book v., full as it is, 
stated very clearly. Mr. Stewart regards it as a species of distri- 
butive justice, and the connection is unmistakable and is justified 
by earlier authority (see a note in the April number of the C/assica/ 
Review). But the connection is not so much contained in Aris- 
totle’s own statement as an inference of the reader. There is a 
real difference between a distribution of government grants, or of 
taxation, and the distribution which is effected by the play of 
private interests. In another place (vol. i. p. 418) this justice is 
treated as corrective, in so far as it keeps exchange fair ; but where 
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is corrective justice described as putting things in fair relations? 
Is it not rather the restoration of fair relations which have been 
violated? Perhaps a few words might have been introduced to 
indicate that in all these kinds of particular justice the object (as 
illustrated by the mathematical analysis) is to leave the parties 
in the same relative position after the act of justice as they were 
before. 

As to Mr. Stewart’s treatment of the main ethical ideas, one turns 
naturally to the notes on Eudzemonia, on the Will, on the Mean, as 
Theoria, and the like, in which he endeavors to bring out the full 
philosophical significance of these conception>. In doing so he is 
bearing in the mind the needs of those who, like most students of 
philosophy at Oxford, practically use the Z7¢hics as a text-book 
of moral philosophy. Hence, as I suppose, arises what will strike 
most persons as a defect, or at least an element of danger, the habit 
of reading freely into Aristotle ideas, mainly biological ideas, of 
contemporary philosophy. From the educational point of view 
this is extremely instructive and fruitful, but it may lead to miscon- 
ceptions as to Aristotle’s historical position. What must be said 
in defence is that if you are to try and bring home Aristotle’s 
ethics to the mind as a solution of our own problems, then it is 
these biological ideas which best express to us his way of thinking. 
Still, these ideas are such as can be thought out of Aristotle, rather 
than actually stated in his doctrine. In fact, that doctrine resembles 
the evolutionist doctrine so much, because Aristotle is philoso- 
phizing a merely customary system of morals, in which moral ob- 
servances fit into their places like the parts of an organism. It 
should at least be pointed out how far Aristotle falls short of the 
meaning we attach to these ideas; by omitting to do so Mr. Stew- 
art sometimes makes Aristotle’s doctrine less simple than it really 
is. So the idea of the mean leads on inevitably to that of propor- 
tion between an act and the social environment of a person, but 
what it says is that an act gratifies a passion in a mean extent be- 
tween excess and defect, approved by custom and determined by 
reason. Again, in dealing with the will and responsibility, Mr. 
Stewart seems to give Aristotle credit for too much. Thus on p. 
228, vol. i., he writes, ‘‘ Biologically considered, bodily functions 
differ from moral zpdfer¢ in depending upon structural adaptations 
of older standing.’’ This is admirably said. But is it Aristote- 
lian? Again, Mr. Stewart’s remarks on responsibility seem to me 
excellent in themselves, but the difficulties discussed by Aristotle 
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in Book iii. ch. v. suggest that he was really insensible to consider- 
ations which some of his contemporaries realized, much in the 
same way as he shirked the objections raised in his time to slavery. 
The wisest man of his age may sometimes be less wise than quite 
inferior men. However, these remarks are intended only by way 
of qualifying some of Mr. Stewart’s expressions ; and it is mainly 
in the earlier portion of the notes that this questionable language 
will trouble the reader. ‘The defect is not to be weighed against the 
merits of a book which achieves the difficult object of being inter- 
esting as well as massive. 

Simultaneously with Mr. Stewart’s new commentary on the Ethics 
appears a new translation by Mr. Welldon, who has already trans- 
lated the Poditics and the Rhetoric, and may, it is to be hoped, go 
on to some of the less popular works. There are already two good 
translations of the Ethics, the older one of Williams and the later 
excellent translation of Mr. Peters. Mr. Welldon’s translation 
has great merits. It appears to be accurate, and it certainly makes 
Aristotle very readable. In this last respect it is probably superior 
to the older versions. 

S. ALEXANDER. 


EvoLuTION AND Etuics. The Romanes Lecture for 1893. By 
Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. London and New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co., 1893. Pp. 57. 

Professor Huxley’s Romanes Lecture will no doubt be read by 
every one interested in ethical subjects, and it is consequently 
needless to give any account of its contents. Its interest lies chiefly 
in the fact that, though written by one of the most enthusiastic of 
our biological evolutionists, it entirely repudiates the idea that 
ethics can be founded on a mere study of the evolutionary process 
of animal life. ‘*‘ The propounders,’’ he says, ‘‘ of what are called 
the ‘ethics of evolution,’ when the ‘evolution of ethics’ would 
usually better express the object of their speculation, adduce a 
number of more or less interesting facts, and more or less sound 
arguments in favor of the origin of the moral sentiments, in the 
same way as other natural phenomena, by a process of evolution. 
I have little doubt, for my own part, that they are on the right 
track ; but as the immoral sentiments have no less been evolved, 
there is, so far, as much natural sanction for the one as the 
other. The thief and the murderer follow nature just as much as 
the philanthropist. Cosmic evolution may teach us how the good 
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and the evil tendencies of man may have come about; but, in 
itself, it is incompetent to furnish any better reason why what we 
call good is preferable to what we call evil than we had before. 
Some day, I doubt not, we shall arrive at an understanding of the 
evolution of the esthetic faculty ; but all the understanding in the 
world will neither increase nor diminish the force of the intuition 
that this is beautiful and that is ugly.’’ Such a declaration, coming 
from such a quarter, must be regarded as carrying considerable 
weight ; yet it seems doubtful whether Professor Huxley has suffi- 
ciently considered the attempts that have been made by such 
writers as Mr. L. Stephen and Mr. S. Alexander to find a basis for 
ethics in the evolutionary process. One would have liked to see 
some more direct criticism of their efforts. One would have liked 
also to see some indication of the way in which Professor Huxley 
himself would establish the validity of moral distinctions. As it is, 
however, it is important to have this acknowledgment from so emi- 
nent an evolutionist, that the question of origin is not quite the 
same as that of validity. It is needless to say that the lecture is 
written in a highly vigorous, impressive, and interesting style. 
J. S. MACKENZIE. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures delivered be- 
fore the University of Glasgow in 1891. By F. Max Miller, 
K.M., Foreign Member of the French Institute. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1892. Pp. xxvii, 464. 


Following the broad lines sketched out in his Introductory Lec- 
ture of 1889, Professor Max Miiller here treats the third distinct 
portion of his subject. In the first series, under the title ‘* Natural 
Religion,’’ certain more general considerations, relative to the 
nature of religion as a whole, were elucidated. Secondly, in 
‘¢ Physical Religion,’’ such doctrines and beliefs as might be affili- 
ated to external objects received attention. Here, on the con- 
trary, as the title implies, a transition is effected to a sphere in 
which a distinctively religious content finds place. By contempla- 
tion of the real world, or by contact with certain of its objects, 
man may, by physical means, arrive at the belief in a Superior 
Being. But, on account of the limitations incident to the physical 
sphere, this Being, derived by a species of induction, remains 
foreign to human nature. The other-worldliness of deity is his 
chief characteristic in physical religion. God stands over against 
man just like a cabbage or a cliff. In contradistinction to this, 
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anthropological religion is constituted by man’s effort to discover 
the infinite and divine within himself. ‘‘ Otherwise anthropologi- 
cal religion has nothing to do with anthropology. It is called an- 
thropological simply and solely in order to comprehend under that 
name all the attempts which have been made to discover something 
not merely human, then superhuman, then divine and immortal in 
man. The most interesting parts of this process are the beginning 
and the end, the first discovery of something different from the 
body, and the final identification of that something with the di- 
vine.’’ The introductory matter is very extended and practically 
monopolizes the first six lectures. Thereafter, by way of animism, 
linguistic suggestions, folk-lore connected with death and the dis- 
posal of the dead, the author brings us, in the thirteenth and closing 
lecture, to the divine in the human. The second great article of 
faith is, ‘‘I believe in my own soul and in its divine worship.’’ 

From the foregoing analysis it will be apparent to all that those 
who, like the present writer, had the privilege of hearing the lec- 
tures, were charmed by the wealth of illustration at Professor Max 
Miiller’s command. But this very opulence has proved a snare. 
It may certainly have originated such fine passages as that in the 
fourth lecture headed, ‘‘I am that Iam.’’ Yet, on the whole, I 
believe it to be answerable for the very great defect, which, in my 
opinion, mars Professor Miiller’s entire scheme. He confines him- 
self to the collection of interesting details; and this work he car- 
ries out in masterly fashion. But it is not natural theology. More- 
over, when he strives to induce order in the chaos of facts, he 
adopts a division which, from the point of view of philosophy of 
religion at least, is wholly indefensible. ‘‘ Physical’’ religion cannot 
be separated from ‘‘ Anthropological,’’ nor can either be sundered 
from ‘‘ Natural’ religion, except by false abstractions. And to 
premise that ‘‘ Anthropological’’ religion occupies a sphere distinct 
from that of ‘‘ Psychological’’ (the subject of the final course soon 
to be published) is the greatest abstraction of all. 

R. M. WENLEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


TRUE MORALITY; OR, THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF NEO-MAL- 
THUSIANISM. By J. R. Holmes, pp. 144 (Hanney, Wantage), 
1892. 

As forty pages of this little book are devoted to an illustrated 

price-list, necessarily inartistic, and most of the remainder to a 
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citation of opinions, many of which are valueless, the work is 
noticed here not for any virtue of its own, but on account of the 
importance of the problems which it suggests. We must say that 
the author’s fingers do not meet around the difficult questions 
which he handles, and we find little indication that he appreciates 
the complexity of the biological and ethical problems. Mr. Holmes 
seems to be much in earnest, and we agree with him that publicity 
is useful, but he has, outside his price-list at least, nothing new to 
say,—nothing to suggest beyond Neo-Malthusian practice, which, 
helpful as it may be in alleviating present and future misery, is 
itself fraught with danger. It cannot, we believe, be wisely regarded 
as more than a very partial solution of the problem of sexual con- 
duct in relation to future generations. It is an ugly pis-ad/er. Yet 
where people perish for lack of knowledge, ‘‘ TRUE Moratity,”’ 
which can be bought for a penny, may be of more use than wiser 
works. One can only hope that it may never be a dear penny- 
worth. 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


THE HUMAN AND ITs RELATIONS TO THE DivinE. By Theodore 
F. Wright, Ph.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1892. Pp. 271. 

Dr. Wright’s erudite little treatise, a mine of citations, ac- 
companied by interesting but not startlingly novel expressions of 
opinion, will be entirely satisfactory, from the theoretical point 
of view, and despite its broadly conciliatory tone, only to theo- 
logical readers who are in pretty close sympathy with his own 
opinions. For the general student of non-theological tastes, the 
book is, however, a valuable collection of illustrations of certain 
aspects of those doctrines concerning self-consciousness which have 
appeared in European philosophy from Socrates to James, and 
which bear upon the question as to the reality and the significance 
of the Self. On pages 46-48 is a brief but historically valuable 
mention of Abraham Tucker’s book (London, 1763) on ‘‘ Man in 
Quest of Himself.’’ Kant’s theory of Self-consciousness is very 
skilfully indicated in an extremely brief but telling way (pp. 50- 
57). In fact, Dr. Wright’s capacity for brief statement of com- 
plex historical matters is the most valuable feature of his book. 
The tolerance of this whole historical statement is also an excellent 
feature. The positive doctrine is not novel, and does not wish to 
seem so. Man is a finite free agent, in intimate but, by God’s 
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will, relatively independent relations to his creator. He is spirit- 
ual; his ego is a unity; he is creative and reactive; his duty lies 
in the conscious service of God. The lesson of the history of 
opinion lies in its confirmation of these views. The book shows on 
every page, however, that the theological apologist for tradition, in 
respect to these matters, can keep his eyes wide open to appreciate 
the views of many who differ from him in opinion, and can be a 
receptive student of philosophy, as well as an apologist. In an age 
of syntheses and ‘‘ conciliations,’’ every such book has its place. 
What we want in philosophy is never the strident voice and the 
revolutionary ‘‘ novelty,’’ but the combination of keen criticism, 
cautious reflection, careful method, deep and vital experience, and 
conciliatory temper. These, to be sure, are manifold demands. 
Many different workers are needed to furnish them all. Where a 
man’s philosophical method seems to us, as Dr. Wright’s does, very 
unsatisfactory, we can still thank him when he suggests breadth of 
view and sympathetic synthesis. Methods deserve, in the long 
run, a criticism as patient and severe as that which keeps Mr. Wil- 
liams’s * readers so long in suspense,—yes, and severer criticism still. 
But the philosophical attitude, the spirit of receptive gentleness, is 
also valuable in its place. Dr. Wright’s book gives us, in addition 
to his erudite citations, little indeed but such an attitude, and that 
is something which is its own relative justification. 
JostaH Royce. 


Mora.ity tN Doctrine. By William Bright, D.D., Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, etc. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1892. Pp. xxiv, 351. 

A volume of sermong, even when designed to illustrate the prop- 
osition that Christian morality must presuppose Christian belief, 
cannot be regarded as ethically systematic. It is therefore probable 
that, despite its purpose, Dr. Bright’s book is not fraught with 
special interest to the readers of this journal. No doubt its tone 
is manly, its learning in a certain kind is wide, and its theme is 
viewed from points so varied as ‘‘ Grace and the Will’’ and ‘‘ God’s 
Contest with the Soul.’’ But, even thus, it falls short of the com- 
parative impartiality and scientific accuracy which ought to mark 


* «‘ Evolutionary Ethics,’’ by C. M. Williams. New York: Macmillan & Co., 
1893. Reviewed in the July number, vol. iii. p. 533- 
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a work that dwells chiefly upon conduct, even although its sphere 
be that of ‘‘ Christian ethics.’’ At the same time these sermons, 
it must be admitted, subserve a special purpose as compared with 
others. They will recommend themselves to some minds because 
they embody a fairly-sustained effort to show that Christian moral- 
ity depends, if not entirely, at least vitally, upon a special revela- 
tion preserved to the ages in a special doctrinal scheme. Too eccle- 
siastical for the average philosopher, and perhaps too pietistic for the 
plain man, they nevertheless merit commendation for a consistency 
and moderation that can hardly be always expected in quarters 
where ‘‘ each revealed dogma’’ is supposed to become ‘‘ a germ of 
moral power.”’ R. M. W. 


THE Lire or Jesus CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By Dr. David Fried- 
rich Strauss. Translated from the Fourth German Edition, by 
George Eliot. Second Edition, with an Introduction, by Otto 
Pfleiderer, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of 
Berlin. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Pp. xxxviii, 784. Price, 15s. 

While it is unnecessary at this date to enter upon any detailed 
review of a work so classical as the ‘‘ Leben Jesu’’ of Strauss, 
Messrs. Sonnenschein’s enterprise in reissuing George Eliot’s 
Translation is an event that calls no less for notice than for warm 
commendation. ‘This epoch-making book was first published in 
1835. The future novelist based her rendering on the edition of 
1840, and it was published in three volumes by Chapman in 1848, 
but has long been out of print. The present convenient and cheap 
issue ought to receive cordial support from all students of specu- 
lative theology, ethics, and New Testament criticism, not only for 
its own sake, but also on account of the Introduction, wholly ad- 
mirable within its limits, supplied by Dr. Pfleiderer. 

The interest of Strauss’s criticism is now almost exclusively mat- 
ter of history. But, viewed thus, a knowledge of its import is 
absolutely essential to competent understanding of the progress of 
criticism upon the Gospel narrative since the time of Paulus and 
the German rationalists. Prior to the ‘‘ Leben Jesu’’ the object of 
criticism had been the elucidation or explanation of the Gospel 
stories, always on the assumption that they were substantially his- 
torical. Miracles and other marvellous events were treated either 
as imaginative conceptions of enthusiastic contemporaries, or were 
twisted into semblance of possibility by ingenious interposition of 
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natural causes ; that is, the Gospels were taken literally, and their 
moral content was obscured by the attempt to bring their excep- 
tional details into conformity with modern rationalistic ideas. The 
real point of New Testament investigation, which lies in consider- 
ation of the value of the narratives themselves as documentary evi- 
dence, was not yet apparent. No doubt certain critics, like Schlei- 
ermacher and his school, had assumed that one Gospel (in this case 
John’s) was more credible than the others. It was reserved for 
Strauss to show that, from this stand-point, all were alike unworthy 
of credence. His originality, as Dr. Pfleiderer rightly remarks, 
did not lie in his invention of the ‘‘ mythical theory,’’ usually as- 
sociated with his name, but in the rigidly merciless consistency 
with which the Gospel narratives were examined i” fofo and con- 
demned. ‘‘ Strauss was hated,’’ as Bauer truly said, ‘‘ because the 
spirit of the time was unable to look upon its own portrait, which 
he held up before it in faithful, clearly-drawn lines. The spirit of 
this age resists with all its power the proof of its ignorance about 
a matter of which it has long thought itself certain. Instead of 
acknowledging what had to be acknowledged, if any progress was 
to be made, all possible attempts were instituted to create fresh 
illusions as to the true state of the case, by reviving absolute hy- 
potheses and by theological charlatanism. But a higher certainty 
as to the truth of the gospel history can be attained in no other 
way than by acknowledging, on the basis of Strauss’s criticism, 
that our previous knowledge is no knowledge at all.’’ 

Strauss rendered an examination of the documents themselves 
inevitable. The result of this, in the hands of later critics, was a 
new estimate of the value of the Gospels as histories ; and this, in 
turn, led to those fresh views of the life of Jesus which have rein- 
terpreted the moral significance of his office in the development of 
the race, and which have induced that ideal construction of his 
mission now so often termed the rediscovery of Christ by the nine- 
teenth century. It is as impossible to apprehend either the start- 
ing-point or scope of this inquiry as it is to determine its essentially 
positive, rather than negative, import without reference to Strauss. 
The materials for this indispensable study now brought within the 
reach of all students deserve and ought to receive the warmest 
recognition. R. M. W. 
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ERRATA, 
Page 11, fifth line from top, omit “ that they.” 
Page 59, top line, for “ kampf” read “ Kampf.” 
Page 104, seventeenth line from bottom, for “ vast’’ read “ bare.” 
Page 104, twelfth line from bottom, for ‘‘legend”’ read “ beyond,”’ 
Page 104, third line from bottom, for “ include’ 


’ read “ exclude.’’ 


Page 105, second line from top, for “ our’’ read “ one.” 
Page 105, ninth line from top, omit first ‘ the.” 
Page 105, eleventh line from bottom, for “ performed” read “ preformed.”’ 


’ 


Page 105, eighth line from bottom, for “ in’”’ read * is.’ 
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